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Diary of the Geek. 


We discuss elsewhere the general bearing of the 
bates of the Trade Union Congress, which opened its 


Bitings at Newport on Monday. 


The President, Mr. 


a tne, is a Socialist of the advanced type, and his 
dress was a simple affirmation of the Marxian position, 
Which aims at the collective ownership of all the means 


production. 


The work of the Congress, however, 


4 owed little weakening of the always powerful moderate 


ment, whose main stand-by is the miners. 
al to take the first step to syndicalism, in the shape 


4 


A pro- 


fan amalgamation of unions by industries, was defeated 


Mm & card vote by more than two to one. 


The debate on 


Bie Osborne Judgment was also mild in tone, though a 


4 
é 


tion was carried by an enormous majority, urging the 
whgress to oppose the Government’s Bill should it fail 


™ Testore to the trade unions full freedom of political 
tion. It was also decided to call for the inclusion of 


pgricultural laborers in the Trade Boards Act. 


But a 


eristic note of caution, even of timidity, was struck 
pen, on the motion of the miners, it was decided to 
Mtcept secular education from the subjects of debate at 


> 


! Congresses. Protestant miners joined with Irish 
holics to bring about this boycott of a great problem. 


s we doubt if future Congresses will adhere to it. 
& waly no other European Labor Party could have 
pmade such a proposal, least of all have accepted it, 
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On compulsory arbitration, the prevailing tone was 
hostile, though the forward party found a notable 
convert in Mr. Havelock Wilson, who is convinced by 
his experience of the Australian and New Zealand 
systems. The subject was introduced by Mr. Tillett 
in an obscurely worded resolution, calling for a 
report on the whole question of arbitration and 
trade agreements, coupled with a phrase pointing to 
“State compulsory arbitration.’” The Congress 
rightly insisted on treating this as an invitation to 
adopt the compulsory system. The miners and the 
textile workers would not look at compulsion, and their 
lead determined the card voting, which showed 1,481,000 
against and only 35,000 for. The Congress made a 
strong protest against the methods of the Prudential and 
other insurance companies in attempting to “ cajole and 
coerce ’’ trade unionists into joining their organisations. 


* * * 


Sir Epwarp Grey has written a letter in which he 
states that the Panama Canal Act violates the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and, by exempting American coast- 
wise ships, adds to the burden on foreign shipowners. 
We hope that the British case will avoid doubtful 
ground. It can hardly be said that, by itself, the exemp- 
tion of the American coastwise trade is a discrimination 
against foreign shipping, since foreign shipping is ex- 
cluded from that trade; nor does it necessarily become a 
breach of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty because, as a result 
of this exemption, all other ships (including American 
ships in the foreign trade) passing through the canal 
may have to pay more; nor can it well be argued that if 
the American Government were to give a subsidy to its 
ships in the form of a return of canal tolls that would be 
a breach of the treaty. The reading of the treaty against 
which we must protest is Mr. Taft’s claim that the United 
States bound herself merely to treat all foreign nations 
alike, but left herself free to discriminate in favor of her 
own shipping, a claim that is asserted in the broadest 
fashion by the Panama Act. But our protest, though 
urged emphatically, must be urged in the friendliest 
spirit, and all suggestions of bad faith, and all rancor, 
should be avoided. 

. * . 

Mr. Borpen has returned to Canada, and before he 
left he announced that the Imperial Government had 
found it impossible, so far, to give him full information 
about the naval question. There are numerous signs, 
however, that the Admiralty urged upon him a definite 
policy, the establishment of a single Imperial Navy 
under the control of a single Imperial authority upon 
which the Dominions should be represented. This is 
the reversal of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s scheme of local 
navies, which the Imperial Conference approved, and 
which the Liberal Government and the Liberal Party 
accepted. Why this sudden revolution? There have 
been rumors of an attempt to ‘‘ square’’ the Liberal 
leader, but Sir Wilfrid Laurier has lost no time in 
making it clear that he stands firm in his original view, 
and will oppose resolutely any attempt to destroy the local 
navy or create institutions incompatible with Colonial 
autonomy. The Australian Minister of Defence is 
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equally emphatic. Where is the public opinion here or 
in the Dominions which demands or supports the 
Admiralty’s new policy, the only effect of which will be 
to make the navy a leading issue in Colonial politics? 

* + * 

Tue Chinese Government has not yet replied to the 
British memorandum about Tibet, but a refusal of the 
British demand is predicted. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
press denounces British policy towards China. We are 
said to be acting in conjunction with Russia and Japan, 
and to be seeking “ compensation ”’ at China’s expense 
for the projected absorption of Mongolia and Manchuria 
by our friend and our ally. The charge may not be true, 
but it must look very plausible to Chinese eyes, and it 
gets support from what is appearing in some English 
papers. Colonel Younghusband, who led the expedition 
to Lhasa in 1904, urges the appointment of a British 
agent in Lhasa, and the “Times” backs the demand. 
The “ Times,’’ speaking as though it were the mouthpiece 
of the Foreign Office, denies that any forward movement 
is contemplated, pronounces the rumors of a British pro- 
tectorate and a British garrison at Lhasa as “ merely 
silly,’’ and declares that there has never been any inten- 
tion of altering the policy which we settled eight years 
ago. 

* * * 

Avpaciry could hardly go much further. The pivot 
of the policy we settled in 1904 was the determination, as 
Mr. Brodrick, then Secretary for India, phrased it, that 
“Tibet should remain in that state of isolation from 
which till recently she has shown no intention to depart.”’ 
Mr. Balfour’s Government, therefore, refused the de- 
mand of the Indian Government for the appointment of 
a British agent at Lhasa, and when Colonel Young- 
husband extorted the consent of the Tibetan authorities 
to such a step, it expressly disavowed him. The appoint- 
ment now of a British agent at Lhasa would be a complete 
reversal of the policy of 1904. It would necessarily 
imply a British garrison in Tibet. The road to Tibet 
lies over a succession of the highest passes in the world, 
and it is blocked for months in the year. How could we 
leave a British agent at Lhasa under such conditions 
without the protection of a British garrison? If we are 
nervous about Tibet because the Russian agent, Dorjieff, 
who prompted the 1904 expedition, is reappearing in 
Tibet, our remedy is not to go to Tibet ourselves, but 
to make Russia observe the treaty which forbids her to 
send an agent to Lhasa. 

* * * 

A vERY important communication on the reign of 
terror in Tabriz has been sent to the “ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ by Mr. G. T. Turner, a traveller and student 
in Persia without political leanings, and with consider- 
able knowledge of the East, who visited the town in 
August and investigated the events of the foregoing 
December. His article—which is written with singular 
calmness and is furnished with ample and carefully 
collected detail—establishes the authority of the 
shocking photographs of hangings and atrocious 
mutilations which were sent to Professor Browne. Most 
of them showed Russian soldiers posed for the camera 
under the gallows, and standing at attention, in one case 
under the corpse of a man who was cut in two by 
Russia’s nominee, Samad Khan. Mr. Turner’s further 
revelations include charges of the indiscriminate shoot- 
ing by the Russian troops of men, women, and children, 
which Mr. Shipley, in his very pro-Russian report, but 
feebly denies; of unspeakable atrocities committed by 
their Persian Governor, including the beating of men to 
death in water-ponds, sewing up the mouths of Constitu- 





———— 


tionalists, nailing horseshoes to men’s feet and driv; 
them through the bazaars; and of a general hang; 
vendetta against all who were even supposed to be jg 
favor of the Constitution. 

* * * 


Tue Russians, says Mr. Turner, remain in full ogy. 
pation of the town, insult and coerce the inhabitants, 
including their women, and are preparing to intro. 
duce into the country half a division of fresh 
troops, or 12,000 men. He also informs y 
that the announcements of withdrawals are false, 
men on leave being quietly replaced by equal numbers of 
new soldiers. The “ Pall Mall Gazette’’ confronts Mr 
Turner’s reports with those of our Consul, but we ge 
no essential contradiction. Mr. Turner states, with Mr 
Shipley, that the Russians were attacked by the Fidais, 
and many of them shot, but these are incidents in the 
unmeasured arrogance of their occupation and_ over. 
running of Northern Persia. And nothing can get rid of the 
evidence of the photographs, which show the soldiers of 
our ally in Persia assisting and controlling deeds which 
roused all England when Bashi-Bazouks instead of Cos. 
sacks were their authors. If those photographs had bem 
used by a Liberal Opposition against a Tory Government, 
they would have turned a General Election. 


* * * 


On the general question of policy, we note a 
important letter in Tuesday’s “ Times ’’ from an Indian 
correspondent, who, writing very seriously on the spread 
of Pan-Islamism in India, emphasises the tremendous 
impulse to it administered by Sir Edward Grey’s Persian 
policy. Even Anglo-Indian opinion is astonished by his 
“lengths of complaisance” to Russia. But the 
Mohammedan feeling is far deeper, as we have reason to 
know, for we are associated with the worst of Russia's 
misdeeds in Persia, as well as with her general policy 
of destroying a Mohammedan State. 


* * * 


THE correspondent continues :— 

“The people of India, at first bewildered by th 
extraordinary manner in which we obeyed every demani 
of Russia, and with minds since poisoned by the whit 
perings of Pan-Islamic newspapers and preachers, ar 
now inclined altogether to doubt our good faith. Th 
most intelligent of them will tell you that they decline 
to believe that the great British Empire would willingly 
consent to be made a catspaw of by Russia, whilst th 
latter consummated her ambitions in Persia, unles 
there was something more in it than has yet bee 
announced. Here again the story of the conspiracy 
amongst the Christian Powers to suppress the Mohan 
medan States is widely believed, and is, indeed, give 
coloring by our actions. It is no exaggeration to sf 
that our subservience to Russia in Persia has createl 
the worst possible impression amongst even the loyal 
Mohammedans of India, and the fact that we have # 
palpably been playing second fiddle has been most harm 
ful to our prestige.”’ 

The Foreign Office must be fully informed on this most 
serious issue of their Persian policy. What is ther 
answer ? 

* * * 

Prorrssor Scuarer’s presidential address to the 
British Association is as extreme a statement of the 
materialist position in regard to the origin of life # 
later physiologists of eminence have made. Rejeculif 
“ vitalism,” he laid stress on the slightness of the wall of 
partition between living and non-living bodies, and of 
the fact that the phenomena of motion, growth, 
even of reproduction, supposed to be characteristi¢ oaly 
of life, existed also, or were imitated, in non-living uml 
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Even cell-division could be simulated with a simple inor- 
ganic salt like chloride of sodium. Analysing protoplasm 
down to a simple “colloidal compound,” consisting of 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, with about 70 

r cent. of water and certain inorganic salts, he found in 
this substance the “ chemical basis of life.’’ He regarded 
its appearance as the slow process of evolution, and he 
would have nothing to do with Bastian’s theory of spon- 
taneous generation. 


* * * 


Art the same time, and as the layman would suggest, 
with little consistency, Professor Schafer seemed to think 
that this chemical basis of life being known, its actual 
production by man was quite possible, much as an egg 
could be fertilised by a “ simple chemical reagent ’’ sub- 
stituted for the male element. But, as a well-informed 
correspondent of the “ Manchester Guardian ’”’ suggests, 
Professor Schafer has omitted some important differences 
between the behavior of organic and inorganic bodies, 
and the latest research shows the former to be far 


more purposeful in their movements than the 
latter, and that in the one case there is an 
arrest, in the other an increase, of energy, 
which makes all the difference in the world. And 


does not this point to the presence in the simplest 
organs of life of just that “ vital energy ’’ which informs 
the whole series? In any case, it is a little disheartening 
to see science once more verifying Tolstoy’s comparison 
of it to the miller gazing down at the stream and 
wondering where it comes from, instead of minding his 
business of grinding corn for living men. 


* * - 


Havine explained life, Professor Schafer admitted 
death. He declined Metchnikoff’s view that old age was 
a form of disease which might, in theory at least, be 
eliminated. He thought it impossible to revive the ages 
of Adam and Methuselah, and noted with satisfac- 
tion the declining ages of the patriarchs. He even 
hinted that eighty was a long enough life, and that there 
was some irony in man’s complaint of the brevity of 
his years. The fixed cells must grow old and 
cease to function, and when this happened to cells that 
were essential, the organism perished. But death by 
disease was unnatural, and the last change need not be 
violent or painful. If, he concluded, man were sure of 
4 quiet passing, with “no moaning at the bar,” death 
would lose its sting. Would it? 


* ” * 


Tae Board of Trade have at last brushed aside their 
Advisory Committee, and viewed the problem of life- 
saving at sea through their own eyes. Mr. Buxton’s 
new regulations are drastic enough, though they 
ate subject to some future modifications. All pas- 
senger ships are to be provided with enough lifeboats 
accommodate all on board, and the number of boats 
attached to davits will no longer depend on tonnage, 
but on the length of the ship. Collapsible boats are 
tot to rank as lifeboats. There is to be an adequate 
complement of efficient boatmen, and the Board, if 
necessary, will try to make boat-drill compulsory. Wire- 
less telegraphy is also to be made compulsory on certain 
‘lasses of ships as soon as a Bill can properly be drawn 
'p, while steamship routes are to be the subject of 
international debate. Finally, the provision of water- 
tight compartments is not to stand for a reduction in 
the number of lifeboats. The Report, in fact, blows 











away the whole framework of excuses for keeping things 
in the main as they were before the loss of the “ Titanic.’’ 
* * * 

Harpiy have we adopted the super-Dreadnought 
type and the 13-inch gun than we are bidden to pre- 
pare for the super-super-Dreadnought, fitted with the 
14-inch gun, and with heavier armor, especially designed 
to protect gun positions and funnel openings from bombs 
dropped by aeroplanes. Protection against air-ships is 
very well, but what about protection against submarines? 
The Admiralty are, of course, fully aware of the in- 
creased range and destructive power of these vessels, 
which undertake cruises beyond the wildest dreams of 
inventors of the earliest types. The newest Dreadnought 
will, we are informed, be ready two years from next 
Christmas. What guarantee have we that the whole 
fleet will not then be as much the victims of the sub- 
marine as the whale of the swordfish ? 

a” * * 


THE agitation against dear food is spreading 
throughout urban Germany. The municipalities of Frank- 
furt, Nuremberg, Bamberg, Munich, and other cities, 
have asked the Imperial Government to summon the 
Reichstag to a special session. Many cities are taking 
exceptional measures to alleviate the situation. Berlin 
has established a municipal fish market ; Frankfurt has 
voted a large sum for experiments in importing foreign 
meat, and selling it at a price controlled by the munici- 
pality ; and a south German town has even started a oo- 
operative pig-breeding society. But all these measures 
are felt to be of little weight unless the frontier is thrown 
open to foreign meat. That demand is being pressed upon 
the Imperial Government from all quarters, including the 
coal and iron “barons.” The Government admits 
that prices are very high, but welcomes the fact as a 
proof of German prosperity. A government dependent 
on the squirearchy will not readily reduce the tariff until 
resistance becomes a serious political menace. 

* 7 * 

In America also the tariff is in the forefront of 
public interest, and Dr. Wilson pronounces boldly for 
Free Trade. This is extremely important, for hitherto 
the Democratic candidate has been rather shy in his 
treatment of the tariff. Meanwhile, the distracted 
Republican Party has received a crushing blow in the 
Vermont State election, where the result shows a close 
division of votes between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, 
and a large increase of the Democratic vote. The result 
enormously increases Dr. Wilson’s chance, and almost 
disposes of Mr. Roosevelt. 

* * * 

Count BERCHTOLD, in a second Note, has given a 
little more body to his suggested conversations, but the 
prospects of their leading to anything are getting worse 
every day. The project does not seem to enjoy the favor 
of the “Triple Entente.’’ Meanwhile, Bulgaria is 
becoming increasingly restless, and some doubt whether 
the Cabinet will be able to resist the popular demand for 
war. Bulgaria, however, need not yet be taken too 
tragically ; and it is worth noting that Turkey’s neighbors 
begin to quarrel with one another as soon as any pro- 
posals for decentralisation or autonomy in Macedonia 
look like taking substance. The Greeks are already at 
loggerheads with the Albanians, and we are afraid there 
is again an exchange of massacres between Greeks and 
Bulgarians. The Committee of Union and Progress is 
holding its Congress in Constantinople. 

* * « 


[We shall resume our Series of Medical Supplements 
next week. | 
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Politics and Affairs. 
THE PRICE OF ANARCHY. 


Ir has long been apparent that beneath the rather fitful 
and stormy evolution of Unionist politics a serious 





process of self-criticism has been going on, and that the 
wave of discontent which produced Mr. Balfour’s resig- 
nation has its successor in a movement against Mr. Law’s 
recent line of leadership. It would be astonishing if it 
were not so. The Tory Party thinks that it is soon coming 
back to power. It thought this in 1908, and its hopes 
were defeated by the Budget of 1909. 


its second rally in Opposition, and if this, too, were 


It has now made 


dispersed, it would be bound to conclude that there was 
something seriously wrong either with its policy or with 
its management. Inthe main, Mr. Balfour was thought 
to be wrong because he did too little, because he was, in 
fact, an old Tory, holding the old Tory view, consecrated 
by the victory of 1874, that Conservatism comes in as a 
natural reaction of English thought against Governments 
that do too much, and make the country pine for “‘a 
rest.’’ Now it is quite clear that there is a stronger 
case for Balfourism to-day than in the hour when its 
author resigned. The Government is a year older, the 
welding power of the great fight over the Parliament 
Act is relaxed, and the temper of the householder is 
being temporarily tried by the largest detailed inter- 
ference with his private economy that any British Ad- 
ministration has attempted. If, therefore, the country 
had a mind to call in a rival physician, it is fair to sup- 
pose that it would do so with an eye to a course of seda- 
tives. That is the conventional view of our politics, which 
unusual men or abnormal circumstances are alone held 
to disturb. Such a physician was, until a few months 
ago, available. Mr. Balfour. had not only a very fine 
bedside manner, but he was amply stocked with sopori- 
fics for all policies, including his own. For the average 
Conservative politician, therefore, it appears as a peculiar 
irritation of the hour that not only has the old physician 
retired, but that his successor in business should prove to 
be a ruthless dealer in purges and blisters, a despiser of 
the mild febrifuges and gentle gradations of the Bal- 


‘ 


fourian “ cure.”’ 

This would seem to be the point of the ingenious 
expostulation with Unionist leadership which appears, 
under the title “ An Alternative Government,’’ in the 
September number of “The Round Table.’’* The 
author is not a strong partisan, but he is clearly a 
He holds, as he is entitled to hold, that the 


Coalition, discharged of its great constitutional work, 


Unionist. 


is beginning to reveal lack of zeal for the consequent 
tasks of government, and lack of unity for their execu- 
tion. He says, with much truth, that its ideals suffer 
from contact with the “ physical basis’’ of policy which 
its bad relations with Germany have imposed upon it. 
He might have gone on and added that if it 
advanced only a little further with Russia in the partition 
of Persia, it would destroy the moral case for Home Rule, 
and leave open only its political expediency. He dis- 

** An Alternative Government.” September number of “ The 


Round Table; A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British 
Empire.” 








covers no real sympathy between Labor and Irish 
Nationalism, and a fast growing alienation between 
Liberalism and the Labor Party. He concludes that the 
pace has been too hot, even for average Liberalism, ang 
thinks that no defects in the Opposition’s general case— 
neither the inferiority of their personnel, nor any fixed 
national objection to the Tory policy of trade protection 
Food 


taxes are doubtless a great handicap, for even their 


—can defeat the growing desire for a change. 
discussion “ casts a gloom ’’ on Unionist company. But 
though the town workmen hate and will resist them, 
and no class has assented to them, or betrayed the 
smallest belief in preferences as a material advantage to 
the home market, they must be retained, lest the “ soul” 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s movement be lost. 

This 
Government to almost 


would seem to condemn a Unionist 
complete paralysis on its 
But the writer 
does not conceive or 
The real obstacle to a 


Tory Government is, in his view, that it no longer sup- 


grand advertised line of advance. 
in “The Round Table” 
state this as an objection. 


plies the alternative of principle and policy for which 
The Unionist Party, 
which is the party of order, has struck order out of its 
programme, just as three years ago the Constitutional 
party broke with the Constitution. 


the mind of the country seeks. 


Disorder in Ireland, 
disorder in Parliament, breaches of law preached in the 
threatened in the 
Commons, to which the poor House of Lords is 
to be forced to contribute, a general tactic of 
confusion, amid which the Executive is, in some mysteri- 


constituencies, fresh breaches 


ous cataclysm, to go under—have thrown the country 
“Change is no longer inscribed 
If the 
Unionists return to power, there are to be changes as 
vast as any which have been proposed by their adver- 


“into a quandary.”’ 
solely upon the banners of the Liberals. 


saries. The yearning for rest on the part of mankind 
Under a Unionist 
Government we have no hope of finding ourselves in any 
There is a feeling that there 
are two conflicting currents of principle among the 
Opposition ; that the old Unionists have learned nothing, 
while the new Unionists, though they have learned ata 


will not then have been satisfied. 


Abraham’s bosom of peace. 


prodigious pace, have not yet thought enough ; that each 
of these sections seizes in turn the controlling influence in 
policy, producing as a consequence much inconsistency ; 
that Unionism is dangerous chiefly because it has not 
yet found its creed, and does not really know either how 
it is going to come back to power, or what it would pro- 
ceed to do if it found itself there.’’ 

We pause to suggest that this is a charge of total 
lack of principle, and that in effect the Tory Party are 
accused of promoting anarchy as a political method with- 
out a thought or care of what the resulting revolution may 
bring. Now this is to say either too much or too little. 
The Unionist Party is making itself impossible, because, 
in fact, it has a leader who is at this moment open to 4 
trial for seditious language, and because, modern it- 
dustrial societies being what they are, a Government 
formed by him and_ generally unsympathetic 
democracy, as a Tory Government must be, could not 


govern the the Bonar Law 


country. 


Supposing 
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policy succeeds. By the use, not of argument or 

rsuasion or agitation, but of lawless force, the 
head of this Administration will then have defeated the 
Home Rule Bill. Nationalist Ireland might therefore 
consider itself free to select any one of the treasonable 
courses covered by Mr. Law’s comprehensive invita- 
tin to Ulster to break what laws it pleases. No 
Bonar Law Ministry could defend the coercion of passive 
or active Nationalist resisters to any part of the Con- 
stitution—the taxing power, the law-making power, the 
power of ensuring civil rights for all citizens—which, in 
concert with him, the Orangemen will shortly propose 
to set aside. 

But even if serious events are averted in Ulster, 

it seems probable that Bonar-lawlessness will be quite 
incompetent either to uphold the general moral ideals of 
Conservatism, which assert the rightness and even the 
sanctity of the social order, with its framework of usage, 
social reverence or tolerance, and established law, or to 
produce that impression of fairness in the governors 
of the State which alone keeps unrest from swelling 
into revolution. The possessing classes will feel this more 
and more acutely, and as time goes on and a Tory Govern- 
ment again becomes possible, they will be gravely inclined 
to veto the Premiership of Mr. Bonar Law. We may, 
therefore, look in the not distant future to a fresh 
reconstruction of the forces of the Tory leadership. Mr. 
law’s own language, after Blenheim, seemed to indicate 
his belief that he might be called upon to go. But if he 
s merely superseded by Lord Lansdowne as a candidate 
for the Premiership, the Tory difficulty, which the brief 
orgy of his captaincy has set up, will still remain. Criti- 
cism of an Administration centres in the House of Com- 
nons, and the Tory Party must shrink from a situation in 
which every body of social or political discontent in the 
country would rest its doctrine on the canonical authority 
of their chief, and confront him with it on the floor of 
the House. Unscrupulous politicians have often let other 
men enlist violence as a back-door auxiliary; but 
never before has Anarchy been invited to come out from 
its place in the shade and act as the advertised ally of 
Conservatism. That step has been taken, possibly on 
the naive impulse of an intellect unused to the subtleties 
of half-speech in which his predecessor was an expert. 
Again, therefore, the Opposition may have to try back ; 
to create a new balance of power in the party, and to 
recover some at least of the moral force it has thrown 
away in its reckless lust and chase of power. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CANADIAN 
NAVY. 


We do not know what are the precise proposals about 
the Navy that Mr. Borden has taken back with him to 
Canada ; but we do very strongly urge that Mr. Churchill 
cannot and must not put the Liberal Government in 
Britain into antagonism with the Liberal Party in 
Canada. Not that a Liberal Government at home 
thould abate its cordiality to a Dominion Government 
because it is Conservative—Rez Jupiter omnibus idem, 
Trojan or Greek. But it is no part of any Liberal 





Government’s duty to assist in furthering a policy which 
is essentially Conservative, and this we believe the pro- 
posals that Mr. Borden and Mr. Churchill have concerted 
to be. Now it would not be impartiality, but levity, to 
approve of a Liberal Navy policy when it is put forward 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and when something like an oppo- 
site policy is put forward by his Conservative successor, to 
approve that too, and help him to develop it. For the dis- 
tinction between the two policies is not one of party 
nomenclature, but of principle. It is the first principle of 
Liberal Imperial policy to seek union through the fullest 
development of local nationality, just as it is the essence 
of Conservative Imperialism to centralise, wherever it 
dare, and to level variety to a uniform system. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s Naval Service Bill, whatever its im- 
perfections of detail, followed the lines of the Liberal 
policy. It set up a separate Canadian Navy under a 
separate Canadian Admiralty. Such a Navy, conceived 
as it was in the sentiment of loyalty to the mother- 
country, was certain to be placed at her disposal in her 
quarrels; but the Bill left it free to the Canadian 
Government not to employ it in our support if she dis- 
approved of our policy. The Nationalist wing of the 
Liberal Party in Canada, it is true, criticised this safe- 
guard as worthless, and maintained that Canada’s 
liberty to remain “ neutral ’’ in a war in which England 
was engaged meant, and could mean, nothing at all. 
But at least the Bill maintained the autonomy both of 
Great Britain and of Canada full and intact. The pro- 
posals of Mr. Borden—elected to power, be it remembered, 
not on the navy proposals, but on the wholly distinct 
issue of reciprocity with the United States—will, in our 
opinion, do injury both to Canada’s autonomy and to our 
own. They are characteristically Conservative, because 
they attach more importance to the machinery of union 
than to the spirit—to the appearance than to the reality. 
The essence of these proposals seems to be that each 
country will surrender some of its autonomy to the other. 
Instead of a separate Canadian Admiralty, Canada is to 
have representation on an Imperial Admiralty. The 
only definite suggestion yet made on official authority is 
that Canada should be given representation on the 
Imperial Committee of Defence. As though meeting 
criticism in advance, Mr. Asquith was recently at great 
pains to explain that this committee was a purely advisory 
body, and that its recommendations were subject to the 
approval of the Cabinet. As though everyone did not 
know the tendency of all hard-worked committees, in- 
cluding Cabinets, to delegate as much of their responsi- 
bility as possible, and to take any elaborated recommenda- 
tions as read. Besides, the whole point of giving Canada 
representation on the Committee of Defence is that its 
recommendations would, in fact, though not in theory, 
have executive force; otherwise the grant of a seat upon 
it would be worse than meaningless. But the 
concession of representation could hardly stop there. 
Mr. Bourassa’s formula, at which the Canadian Con- 
servatives have clutched so eagerly, is that Canada must 
be given a voice in Imperial policy if her Navy is to be 
part of the Imperial Navy, and employed in Imperial 
extra-Canadian quarrels. Only last year Mr. Asquith 





declared at the Imperial Conference that we could not 
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share authority in such matters as the conduct of foreign 
But latterly he 
has shown signs of receding from that position, and un- 


policy on which peace or war depends. 


doubtedly Conservative opinion in Canada will insist on 
further concessions in this direction. An able writer in 
the ‘“ Round Table ’’ has insisted that if Canada is given 
an effective voice in policy, Mr. Borden’s Navy proposals, 
so far from restricting, will extend Canadian autonomy. 
We shall see presently how much foundation there is for 
that view. But that they will dangerously restrict 
British autonomy and the rights of the British Parlia- 
ment is, we think, apparent. Mr. Churchill cannot, 
any more than Mr. Chamberlain, at one and the 
same time appeal for Canadian support on the ground 
that he is giving a real concession, and for British 
approval the ground that the 
meaningless and useless. He will only sow disunion and 


on concession is 
discontent, and this he is in danger of doing. 

Liberals must object very seriously to the introduction 
of any new element in the Executive which is not respon- 
sible to Parliament. Within the last few years Parlia- 
mentary control over foreign policy has weakened to an 
extent that threatens to undermine the very foundations 
of popular liberties, and that although the members of 
the Executive are all nominally responsible. The danger is 
at last realised, and Parliament is making an attempt to 
recover its lost control. But a new and irresponsible 
member on the Executive would not only destroy all its 
hopes, but aggravate the danger. His influence might 
not be great enough to meet the wishes of Canadians, 
and still be great enough to defeat the attempts of Par- 
liament to re-establish control over foreign affairs. 
Think of the pressure that such a member could exercise 
on the other members of his Committee. If his views 
were not complied with, he might threaten the with- 
drawal of the Canadian Navy from ours; it might be his 
Rather 
than run that risk, other members of the Committee 
would yield ; and in their Parliamentary explanations of 
their policy, as so determined, they would disarm criticism 
by throwing out dark hints of the awful consequences if 
Parliament pressed its objections to a policy which it 
was no longer necessary to defend on grounds of reason. 
We can imagine this abuse carried so far as to destroy 
in whole departments of policy the theory of responsible 
government. Already the complaint is that there is 
no real responsibility in the departments of military, 
naval, and foreign policy, and that here we have 
government by a bureaucracy as irresponsible as 
the bureaucracy of Germany. But if, in addition, you 
reckon the influence of a Dominion representative not even 
nominally responsible to Parliament, you get, in effect, 
in the master departments of policy a system of govern- 
ment by a Bundesrath or Federal Executive without the 
pretence of a Federal Parliament, or Reichstag, to keep 
it under control. And if that happened, this Govern- 
ment would go down to history as one which got rid of 
the tyranny of a Second Chamber over domestic legisla- 
tion, only to set up a new tyranny of a sham Federal 
Executive in the departments of foreign affairs and of 
naval and military policy. 


But, great as the objections are from the side of 


duty to do so if the issue were at all serious. 











Britain, they are equally strong from that of Canada 
British Liberals will find in the new policy a new menace 
to the authority of the Imperial Parliament, but Canadian 
Liberals have already sounded a note of alarm at the 
danger threatened to their autonomy. Sir Wilfriq 
Laurier, speaking at Ottawa last week, rightly saw jn 
the new naval proposals an attempt to establish an 
organic imperial union, and, rightly as we think, con. 
He preferred the solution of 
Is this Govern- 
ment, which gave self-government to South Africa, 
to restrict Canadian autonomy in the interests of 
theory of Imperial defence at sea which, two years ago, 
it was willing to abandon? But the Canadian 
Liberals’ objections go deeper. The whole motive of 
the new proposals is the supposed menace of Germany, 
For Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other Canadian Liberals 
Germany, said Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, only looked for a place in the sun, and there 
was place enough in the sun for all; and then he went 
on, in language which eclipsed his utterances at the 
Colonial Conference, to plead for a more rational con- 
ception of foreign relations. He refuses to plunge into 
the vortex of European militarism. We do not see how 
any English Liberal can refuse his sympathy with this 
Liberal Canadian view, or can abstain from criticising 
a Liberal Government at home which sets Colonial 
Liberals fighting with their backs to the wall for prin- 
ciples which they have learnt from us. 


demned it as dangerous. 
the Empire’s problems by autonomy. 


this menace does not’ exist. 


It is a grotesque 
idea that Imperial unity can be promoted by such means. 
It is, in fact, the worst blow that could be dealt to the 
cause of union if colonial nationalism and Liberal prin- 
ciples of foreign policy should appeal in vain to the 
Liberal Party in Britain. No Liberal Government 
could have brought itself to contemplate such a risk unless 
it was blinded to the real facts of politics by irrational 
dread of Germany. Enough has been sacrificed to that 
Moloch already without throwing in the Empire too. 





THE WORK OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION. 


So much fierce light has been concentrated on the scheme 
of taxation set up by the Budget of 1909 as to 
overshadow the plan of constructive administration 
which it also established. Yet the experiment 
was a very important one, and the report of the 
Development Commissioners, the second which they 
have issued, shows that it has been a great success. 
The idea was not free from peril, and we should not 
have been so easy as to its application had it been se 
working by a Protectionist Government. It seems & 
rather startling proposition to endow a public body 
with a large sum of money—nearly three millions—t 
place it in close relations with the spending Depart 
ments, and to give it a roving commission to minister 
to the ills of a wide group of industries. In the wrong 
hands, and with the wrong impulse imparted from above, 
marching orders such as these might have been a signal 
for much waste or even a little corruption. They might 
well have covered a system of bounties, and, indeed, this 
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_ 
objection actually applied to the proposal to establish a 
sgar-beet factory, which the Commissioners could only 
have aided by an infraction of the Brussels Convention. 
But no one can read the Commissioners’ report without 
coming to the conclusion, not only that a clear course has 
heen steered through all these dangers, but that the 
Commissioners might have struck out a still bolder course 
for themselves without incurringthem. The Development 
Act was in itself a wise compromise, for it gave the Com- 
nission both freedom and responsibility. It shut off grants 
to individuals at one end and direct Ministerial pressure 


“atthe other. The Commission is necessarily in close touch 


with public Departments, and it is clearly its interest 
to act in harmony with them. But it is free to criticise 
and to reject their applications for grants from the 
Development Fund, and, as its dealings with the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society have shown, may, on 
occasion, prefer to work with a private rather than with 
a public body. On the other hand, it has no executive 
powers, and is a machinery for examining schemes of 
improvement, not for carrying them out. It cannot 
spend money itself, and cannot even dispose of its funds 
to others until it has satisfied the Treasury that its plans 
are sound and well-conceived. 

This relationship seems to us to have been 
very well maintained. The Treasury has been 
sympathetic and open-minded, and it is probably 
to the advantage of a Department, whose functions are 
ilmost purely negative and critical, for its staff to come 
ato touch with the actual stuff of the working life of 
the nation. As to the Commissioners’ choice of schemes 
md methods, we can only applaud their general 
discretion. They have covered a great deal of industrial 
ground in connection with the two great callings, agri- 


, culture and fisheries, which they serve. But so far as 


we can observe, they have never once approached the 
allied spheres of charity and the coddling of 
weak or failing trades. They have kept economic con- 
siderations and fresh experiments very clearly in view; 
but they have not thought it wise to exclude such human 
elements as the state of employment in a trade or a 
district, or such a case as that of the Scottish 
fshermen on the Moray Firth, who appealed to 
them for the means to lay up their boats for the 
winter within reasonable distance of their homes. 
But, on the whole, they have done well to make their 
largest experiments scientific and educational. Science 
and education are the two great needs of British 
agriculture, and in regard to them it does not 
stand high, They are the things which the in- 
dividual cannot supply, and which nearly every 
great. agricultural State but our own has treated 
% its special province. The scheme of education 
and research which the Commission and the Board 
of Agriculture, under Mr. Runciman’s energetic hands, 
have worked out between them, is of high promise, and 
’s it develops, it will constitute a continuing and growing 
obligation, which no Government, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, can afford to neglect. 


The sum devoted to the allied purposes of research | 


and agricultural education is considerable. £50,000 a 


Year is set aside for research and technical advice, and 





£325,000 for a scheme of instruction. This, in its turn, 

is to consist of ascending stages, all of which will be 

under the control of the Board of Agriculture. First 

will come the technical training in schools. The next 

link will be a series of farm institutes or schools, the 

object of which will be to get hold of the farmers’ sons, 

and provide them with winter courses, or spring and 

summer courses in dairy work, arranged after the 
American and Danish examples. Later on, again, will 

come the residential agricultural colleges, with scholar- 

ships attached, one for each of the twelve centres into 
which the country will be divided. The Commissioners 
appear to have been encouraged by the interest in 
scientific education shown by the younger farmers and 
their anxiety to improve the low standard of veterinary 
knowledge which hampers the English stock-keeper. 

They are the class to whom the higher grades of this 
educational scheme will especially appeal, and who will 
make most use of the highest of all, which will be the 
central research institutes Here the Commissioners 
propose to associate practical men with the experts, so 
as to keep the work as far as possible on economic lines. 
Actual progress may be slow, for the first business of 
the new organisation will be to find and develop men 
able to fit the scientific method on to our hand-to-mouth 
farming. Meanwhile, a more direct form of aid to 
agriculture is the assistance which the Commissioners 
have been able to give to experimental work on new 
crops, such as tobacco in Ireland and the osier beds of 
South Wales, or the large sums they have already devoted 
to the encouragement of light horse breeding. But the 
two greater subjects which fairly come within the scope 
of the Commissioners’ work are agricultural co-operation 
and rural transport, in the form of motor services and 
light railways. The subjects are allied, and both are 
vital elements in the success of the great change in rural 
economy to which both political parties are committed, 
the extension of small holdings. The Commissioners 
have already done something to assist the three Agri- 
cultural Organisation Societies which are the organs of 
the co-operative movement in the four kingdoms, and 
to develop their representative character. In England, 
their enemy is apathy ; in Ireland, politics. But we can 
only approve their general decision to support the Irish 
society, and we cannot but hope that one day the whole 
question of the organisation of agricultural colonies and 
associated workers will be placed in their hands. Forestry 
is a science by itself, and in regard to it the Com- 
mission has laid down two main lines of action. It pro- 
poses to reserve the beautiful but not very well grown 
Forest of Dean as a national demonstration area, and, 
pending a national scheme, it is prepared to assist local 
authorities willing to afforest water-catchment areas 
within their control. 

The second great branch of national industry which 
has fallen to the Commissioners’ care is the fisheries. 
There the outstanding problem is the problem of the 
herring, which, in its myriads, furnishes food for 
half Europe. The industry is not only a great export 
trade, of vital consequence to our people, but it is one 
of the few instances of a democratic organisation of 
business. It rests on a system of popular credit, under 
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which the fishermen are able to build and work large 
fleets of steam-drifters, costing as much as £3,000 a-piece, 
and crowding by the hundred into ports like Lerwick. 
The trade labors under a special disadvantage. The 
herring has to be followed all round the English, Scottish, 
and Irish coasts. The less frequented stretches, like 
Donegal or the Shetlands, suffer for want of wharfage 
or of dredging, and the maintenance and enlargement of 
their harbors are a national necessity. The fishermen 
Along the Moray Firth and 
elsewhere the only winter accommodation for their 
boats is in the great ports, far away from their homes. 
Why should this needless cost and toil be imposed on 
them? Clearly here is a case for “ development,’’ in 
which the State, though not the State alone, may well 
lend a hand. The Commissioners have thought it wise 
to impose conditions as to the repayment of loans which 
bear rather less heavily on small communities or associa- 
tions of poor workers than the rigid terms fixed by bodies 
like the Local Government Board or the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners. The Board thinks itself bound 
to insist on repayment within a fixed term of years; the 
Commission feels itself able to charge no interest, or to 
make a free grant, or to wait till expanding revenues 
give the debtors a fair chance of redeeming their bond. 
This more elastic form of credit does, of course, put upon 
the Commission the duty of examining very carefully the 
schemes submitted to them, and of insisting that the 
locality bears a fair proportion of their cost. Subject to 
these conditions, we see no objection to the Commissioners’ 


have another grievance. 


method of helping associations of workers liable to a 
special form of need, and we think that it is an example 
to be borne in mind now that the problem of rural 
housing has clearly arisen for settlement on a national 
basis. There, too, the problem of finance is a dead 
obstacle; and there, too, the approach might well be 
made on the lines on which this most interesting and 
suggestive series of experiments in development have 
been conducted. 





THE CRUX OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


Tuovcn there was plenty of excited discussion upon 
matters of secondary importance by the assembled Trade 
Unionists at Newport, little direct light was shed upon 
the two grave fundamental issues which recent events 
have been forcing to the front of labor politics, viz., the 
use of the strike, and the attitude of Labor towards the 
State. The carriage of an amendment to a resolution 
favoring amalgamation of craft unions in each industry 
may, indeed, be interpreted as a condemnation of the 
free use of the sympathetic strike and of the Syndicalist 
doctrine which approves this weapon. But the major 
issue of the Syndicalist position was not raised. It must, 
however, be regarded as certain that British Trade 
Unionism is not moving towards any acceptance of the 
view that the State is an effete institution, which 


organised labor, seeking its own salvation by its own 
unaided efforts, may advantageously ignore. 

On the contrary, the keenest interest was evinced 
in a resolution urging the immediate pressure upon Par- 
liament of the Trade Union Bill, to which the Govern- 














ment is pledged, relieving Trade Unions from the restric. 
tions of the Osborne Judgment, and restoring them fy]] 
liberty of political action. Having now got a firm footing 
on the floor of the House of Commons, Labor is not s 
foolish as to abandon its political weapons at a time when 
it is evident that in every civilised nation the State is 
continually increasing the functions which affect the lives 
of the people. Though labor in this country, taken as 
a whole, is not committed even to the full measure of 
progressive Socialism which Mr. Thorne expounded in his 
vigorous opening address, it is not averse from any of 
those steps in the nationalisation of land, mines, railways, 
banking, and insurance, which the actual current history 
of advanced communities indicates as practicable lines of 
Socialism in our times. But it cannot be said that any 
such issues seriously occupied the minds of the assembled 
Trade Unionists. They are, indeed, anxious to recover 
even a more unfettered use of their funds for political 
activities than the Government Bill is likely to accord 
them. But it is not clear that they are agreed upon any 
large, insistent public policy, upon which they wish to 
expend their political energies. Do they desire simply to 
keep a group of Labor Members in the House of Com- 
mons, to hold a watching-brief for Labor, intervening 
when some measure is introduced affecting the interests 
of some group of workers, or when some judicial or police 
action favoring capital is taken in the course of a trade 
dispute? This was the attitude and the aspiration of 
the older order of Trade Unionist. In substance, it has 
been the policy which the present Labor Party in Parlia- 
ment deem themselves instructed to observe. But it is 
hardly a policy likely to secure for a Labor Party in this 
country the Parliamentary strength that it needs. 

It might have been expected that some close con- 
sideration in such a gathering would have been given to 
the economic roots of the current industrial unrest, the 
rise of prices of foods and other necessaries of life, and 
the failure of money-wages to rise correspondingly. The 
President in his address did, indeed, press the 
disconcerting fact that an increasing share of the 
enlarged volume of wealth is passing to the owners of 
capital and land, a smaller share to labor. This is 
assuredly the ruling fact of the present situation, 
responsible more than any other for the “ unrest’ and 
the active conflicts arising in this and other industrial 
nations. How does Trade Unionism propose to cope with 
these tendencies depressing the remuneration of labor and 
strengthening the control of capital? The growing num- 
ber of members of trade unions tends to conceal the 
gravity of the situation. After three generations 
of education and organisation the vast majority, even 
of male workers in this country, have not availed them- 
selves of the machinery for collective bargaining. There 
is no evidence that trade unionism is becoming relatively 
stronger, taking British industries as a whole. There 
are many signs that capital is advancing rapidly in effec- 
tive power of organised action. 

It might have been predicted that such a situation 
would drive our working classes into a solid and enthusi- 
astic endeavor to secure a strong hold upon the machinery 
of Government, in order to reinforce their weakness 9 
wage-earners by their potency as citizens in a democratic 
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in 
state. But this is just where the deepest rift in policy 
is disclosed. Appealed to on behalf of the feebly- 
organised, ill-paid agricultural laborers, the Congress 
easily accepts the desirability of extending to their case 
the Trade Board Act, so as to secure for them a minimum 
wage. That is to say, they recognise that in such a 
trade as agriculture, collective bargaining, driven home 
by the right to strike, may very well be abandoned in 
' But this is, in 
substance, that State power of obligatory arbitration 


favor of the State’s power to fix wages. 


which, when proposed as a general solution of industrial 
conflicts, they still repudiate with virtual unanimity. 
For though the stormy petrel of the meeting, Mr. 
Havelock Wilson, in a vigorous and informing speech, 
expounded his conversion to State compulsory arbitration 
as the result of his investigations in Australia and New 
Zealand, the Congress would have none of it. Not only 
the firebrands of the Labor movement, but its con- 
srvative leaders, insisted upon retaining the right to 
strike as an ultimate appeal. We do not question their 
wisdom in this decision, which merely repeats the finding 
of previous Congresses. But it is important to realise its 
meaning. If the workers felt confidence in the general 
justice of their demands and in the processes of arbitra- 
tion, why should they cling so passionately to the 
barbarous weapon of a strike? The answer is, 
of course, that they do not trust the State, its judges, 
oficials, arbitrators, or referees. They do not believe 
they have a fair and equal chance of getting substantial 
justice from a machinery of government which, in spite 
of all the forms of democracy, they think to be suffused 
with the spirit and the personnel of class-rule. Hence 
a solution which may be acceptable to the workers in 
Australia or New Zealand is not acceptable here. 
Hence the paradox that almost all of those who would 
accept the title of State Socialist in this country would 
vehemently refuse to acknowledge the right of the State, 
as representing the people, to over-rule the rights of 
warring groups of workers and employers, even in a con- 
flict where the general public was subjected to the gravest 
injury. 

The nature of the crux which faces the organised 
workers of the country is evident enough. The folly of 
They 


will be unable this way to turn the balance of economic 


wholesale strikes has been made pretty evident. 
forces in their favor. Socialists, or mere opportunists, 
they must turn more and more to the use of legislation 
and public administration. They must, therefore, set 
themselves with all the energy and solidarity they can 
muster to secure a larger representation in the House of 
Commons, and by that means gradually to purge the 
oficial services of the spirit of class sympathy. Perhaps 
the first and most important step in the purging process 
is to enforce a demand for full equality of edueational 
‘pportunities. So long as it is only open to a very few 
fortunate lads of the working classes to get high-school 
and university education, and to enter the official 
“rvices, nothing is achieved. For the class-spirit, 
naturally dominant in all the services, will easily 
absorb and assimilate this handful. Only by secur- 
ng a large constant stream of educated children 
from the ranks of manual labor and the smaller 





middle-classes passing into the offices and the pro- 
fessions, can democracy in its all-important admini- 
strative side become effective. We rejoice to see many 
signs that the more intelligent leaders of the workers are 
waking up to the urgency of the demand for equality 
of intellectual opportunities. This problem, we are well 
aware, is not soluble by a specious phrase. Even were 
the avenues of higher education formally opened to all 
the sons and daughters of the workers, the economic con- 
ditions of their lives would in most instances forbid 
their utilisation. It must, therefore, be clearly recog- 
nised that the attainment of a national standard of wages, 
leisure, health, and housing, is inseparably associated 
with national education. We are glad to see that the 
powerful committee, formed three years ago to agitate 
and educate for legislation along the lines of the 
Minority Report on the Poor Law, is to enter on 
an energetic campaign for legislative measures to secure 
It is to be hoped that trade 
unionists will realise the urgency of this demand, and 


this national minimum. 


will lend their support to the ablest organised scheme of 
social reform which has been put forward in our day, 
availing themselves freely of the skilled assistance of 
members of the well-to-do classes whom they know and 
trust. 





THE CASE AGAINST FORCIBLE FEEDING. 
Tue Irish Government have apparently decided, with 
evident reluctance and doubt, to continue the forcible 
feeding of the two women convicted of the serious outrages 
in Dublin. 
statement that their sole object is the saving of life, nor 
can we condemn offhand their conclusion to reject both 


We do not dispute the sincerity of their 


the alternatives to this practice. They cannot take the 
risk of seeing the two prisoners die under their hands, 


and they decline to give them the key of the prison door. 


- The latter course would, in fact, amount to a surrender 


of all authority, and lead to a general gaol delivery not 
only of the suffragettes but of every prisoner determined 
enough to bring himself, by self-starvation, to the verge 
of collapse. The former is not without peril, though 
the failure of the hunger-strikes in Russian prisons would 
seem to suggest that there is a physical and moral limit 
to these acts of voluntary abstinence, and the admissions 
of the sufferers confirm this view. But before we come 
to a conclusion on this grave and difficult matter, we 
are bound to ask what is the object of the hunger-strike, 
and whether the Government can reasonably and 
properly satisfy it. If the prisoners are resisting all 
law in pursuance of a definite policy of general social 
defiance, there is, we fear, little more to be said. Such 
fanaticism, however brave, can have but one end. But 
if they are merely concerned to assert the political 
character of their offence, Sir James Dougherty’s state- 
ment of the extent to which this claim has already been 
conceded would seem to point directly to a full con- 
cession of the rights of a first-class offender. The 
Dublin crimes were very serious. But so are many 
political crimes. 


Neither the judge nor anybody else 
excluded the motive of the prisoners; and that motive 
we know to be a desire to bring about the political en- 
franchisement of women. 


Tf, therefore, the hunger- 
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strike can be ended by the granting of first-class terms, 
no pedantry of official form should be allowed to stand in 
the way. 

But even if this tactic failed, and a deeper and more 
impracticable strain of obstinacy were revealed, we 
cannot see how forcible feeding can be continued in face 
of the medical report on it by Sir Victor Horsley and 
This inquiry was indeed conducted 
by friends of the suffrage, but we cannot imagine that 


two women doctors. 


Sir Victor would put his name to a false or an 
exaggerated statement of a grave medical issue. And 
what in fact did the report establish? Not only were 
twelve prisoners never subject to the process, because the 
doctors were afraid to apply it, but 46 out of 112 persons 
who were so fed had to be released long before the 
termination of their sentences, on account of serious 
injury to their health. Nor is this surprising if 
They 


concluded that forcible feeding, as applied in the prisons, 


the finding of the three inquirers be correct. 


involved ‘‘ severe physical and mental torture,’’ that in 
many cases it could not be performed without risk of injury 
to the nose and throat, that it often caused ‘‘ intense 
pain,’’ with continuous bleeding and abscesses, that there 
was liability to serious and even fatal accidents, that 


ce 


some women suffered from ‘“‘ acute delirium,’’ and others 
from grave and probably permanent nervous reactions. 
How, we ask, can a public authority carry out a plan of 
breaking down the wills of prisoners, however perverse, 
by a plan of torture involving so many incidental risks to 
life, health, and reason? Because, we are plainly 
informed, of its responsibility for the lives of the 
But here, we think, reasonable men will 


If the 


political claim be conceded, in form and in practice, and 


prisoners. 


feel that the responsibility of Government ceases. 


if the refusal of sufficient and even generous diet then 
continues, those who reject the means of life must face 
the almost universal view that the authority which for 


the moment lacks the power to gratify their political 


demand is absolved of further duty in regard to them. 
There is no defence against absolute unreason, and no 
remedy for the suffering that comes from it. 





Lite and Wetters. 


A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 


Ir half-shocks, half-amuses good Christian people to 
hear of heathen folk who scold and even beat their gods 
who fail to get rain, or to render other highly needed 
services, after the proper sacrifices and supplications 
have been made. Yet there is something naively natural 
and sincere in such conduct. People who are half-aware 
that they have made their gods in their own image can 
hardly be expected not to feel offended when their 
cruelty or obduracy seems to show them on a lower level 
than the ordinary human nature of the tribe that owns 
them. To members of modern Christian communions, 
whose professed attitude towards the Deity is one of 
graver reverence and larger confidence, such crudely 
anthropomorphic sentiments are alien. Yet cases 
frequently occur showing a curious failure to adjust feel- 
ing and ceremonial to the demands of a spiritual 
religion. 

The discussion which is taking place just now as to 
the propriety of holding Harvest Thanksgiving Services 
in our churches well illustrates the bewilderment which 
prevails among educated churchmen struggling to recon- 
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cile their more enlightened view of Nature with ecclesias. 
tical traditions. Indeed, there are two issues raised } 

the recent inconsiderate behavior of the weather, each 
with its own perplexity. Taking what may, perhaps, be 
termed the old-fashioned view of the physical functions 
of Providence, some are disposed to hold that a displa 

of public gratitude for benefits so clearly withheld would 
savor of ineptitude. What earnestness, or spiritual 
worth, they ask, can possibly attend so indiscriminate g 
thanksgiving? If you ask and do not receive, ought you 
to be as thankful for benefits withheld as for benefits 
bestowed? Theology apart, common sense revolts against 
a ceremonial which in so literal a sense goes against the 
grain. So we find a writer to the “ Church Times ’’ pro. 
testing against the empty falsehood of a service wherein 
is sung the hymn beginning “When all is safely 
gathered in.’’ How can farmers, crossing their 
blackened fields to enter a gaily-decorated church, be 
expected to join in a chorus of gratitude? To expect or 
to require it, would be a manifest mockery. What 
then, should be the proper attitude for spiritually 
minded persons? There was a time when the duty of 
good Christians would have been a matter of plain dis. 
cipline. The destruction of our crops would have been a 
sign of the Divine displeasure, called forth by some grave 
national misconduct, and demanding a day, not of 
thanksgiving, but of humiliation. This view has, at 
least, the merit of consistency, and we confess to some 
surprise that we have not seen it seriously presented. 
A very large proportion of clergy of the National Church 
must feel in their hearts that the manifold wickedness of 
the Government, for which the nation has made itself 
responsible, deserves some signal and exceptional token 
of divine disapproval. For traitors to their God and 
country, preparing even now to add to their crimes a 
fresh assault upon the rights of landed property, what 
more appropriate judgment than this sudden, wholesale 
blasting of the harvest? 

Our spiritual defenders of the Church, the Union, 
and the plural vote, are in truth a timid and a vacillating 
folk. They have missed a great opportunity. The 
higher oracles are almost dumb. One Bishop, indeed, the 
Bishop of Chester, debates the predicament in a letter to 
his Rural Deans, but in terms which illustrate rather than 
illuminate the darkness. Three separate and over- 
lapping thoughts Dr. Jayne contributes. The first con- 
sists in drawing a distinction between ‘‘ habitual prayer 
for seasonable weather,’’ which he approves, and prayer 
for “‘ changes of weather,’’ which he seems to deprecate. 
“* We should be slow to ask for changes of weather. We 
can see but a little way ahead, and the weather that 
looks now so disastrous may in the long, if not the short 
run, put on a kindlier aspect. Which of us, if he had 
the power to-day, would undertake the responsibility of 
bidding the rain cease?’’ Now this distinction, even 
regarded as a criterion for prayer, seems hardly satis- 
factory. If we are not to judge the true seasonability 
of weather by its obvious current utility ; if we ought not 
to desire that the late disastrous rains which flooded 
towns and villages, destroyed human lives, and ruined 
crops, should not have fallen, what meaning at all can 
be attached to ‘‘seasonable weather,’’ and what 
gratitude can possibly be felt for its bestowal? Not 
merely does there seem no logic in the distinction, but 
by suggesting that human prayer may affect the larger 
arrangements of the weather, but not the shorter ones, 
Dr. Jayne contravenes the pious sentiment of ordinary 
folk, who feel that in merely asking for a shower or 4 
few days of sunshine in their parish, they are making 
a quite modest request, whereas they would feel real 
diffidence in urging the Almighty to lay out a whole 
weather-chart for their particular advantage. The 
actual approval of such prayers is based upon a belief, 
which survives from an age before physiography was 4 
school subject, that, in such a touch-and-go affair as the 
weather, a very small impromptu push or turn may 
make all the difference. Even if the Bishop’s advice 
were satisfactory regarding prayers, it hardly meets the 
crux of a Harvest Thanksgiving. For a harvest is manl 
festly dependent on short-run considerations! 

Dr. Jayne’s second thought is certainly more accept- 
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able. “ As regards harvest festivals, have they not for 
most of us an increased appropriateness in a year of 
damaged crops? Should we not be thankful that, 
through friendly commerce between nations, the harvests 
of the world are ours?’’ Assuredly we should. But 
might it not be better to make the festival one of thanks- 
giving for Free Trade, which secures for us the full fruits 
of friendly commerce, rather than for the harvests of 
our country that have failed? To expect, at any rate, our 
agricultural population to rejoice because the foreigner is 
doing the profitable trade they hoped to do, is, we fear, 
asking a little too much of rural altruism. For though 
in our towns a Harvest Festival may be predominantly a 
consumers’ affair, in the country the producer expects 
also to have a look in. Bishop Jayne may seem to be on 
safer ground when, in conclusion, he falls back upon the 
moral and spiritual discipline, which the suffering from 
bad harvests brings, and the impulse they afford to 
improved methods and appliances in agriculture. But 
even this thought has its difficulties. For if the value of 
this moral and spiritual discipline is put too high, it will 
appear to act as a direct discouragement to those agri- 
cultural improvements which may obviate the damages 
that are the very sources of the discipline. And, in any 
case, it would seem more straightforward to thank 
Heaven for the discipline which you get, rather than 
for the harvest which you do not get. 

Surely in the Church of England, as in every other 
Christian Church, there are increasing numbers of men 
and women to whom the whole notion of prayers for 
weather and thanksgivings for particular material hap- 
penings savors of superstition and impiety. The spiritual 
attitude of modern culture neither requires nor permits 
the wayward hand-to-mouth conception of the govern- 
ment of the universe which underlies these relics of 
atavistic religion. The idea that some special utterance 
of human desire will cause the Divine Will to make a 
urticular intervention in the order of Nature no longer 
ommends itself as reasonable or salutary to any reflect- 
ing person, save a few wilful intellectual anarchs, who, 
chiefly from a zest for caprice and the spectacular, would 
have us hark back to an age of material miracles and 
fairy-tales and the credulity that belongs to them. 
Among spiritually-minded people, prayer and _ its 
response are less and less directed to concrete, material 
objects, or indeed, to any particular and separate ends. 
As expressions of the soul’s sincere desire, they are en- 
deavors to realise communion with the spiritual life of 
the universe. The feeling of resignation, confident ac- 
teptance, and willing co-operation, where such co-opera- 
tion is required, is. felt more and more to be inconsistent 
with the pressure of those particular desires which 
necessarily occupy so large a part in our purely 
personal or narrowly social life. The greatest service 
tendered by the teachings of modern science to 
the spiritual life has been the removal of all 
the spheres once subject to particular providences, so as 
'o bring out into full spiritual relief the unity and 
majesty of the Divine Nature of the Whole. 

















THE PILL DOCTOR OF KNOWLEDGE. 


TarrRE aro minds that run to maxims as Messrs. 
Holloway and Beecham ran to pills. From the fields 
and depths of experience they cull their secret 
ingredients, concentrate them in the alembic of wit, 
mould them into compact and serviceable form, and put 
them upon the market. of publicity for the universal 
benefit of mankind. Such essence of wisdom will surely 
cure all ills; such maxims must be worth a guinea a box. 


k 
fi 


indeed, for the soul’s sustenance? Pills, did we say? 
Are there not tabloids that supply the body with oxygen, 
‘Yerogen, calorics, or whatever else is essential to life 
i the common hundredweights and gallons of bread, 
ime and drink ? Why not feed our souls on maxims, 
ike those who spread the board ‘for courses of a bovril 








When the wise and the worldly have condensed their 
nowledge and observation into portable shape, why go | 
lurther and pay more for a medicine of the soul, or,. 





lozenge apiece, two grains of phosphorus, three of nitro- 
gen, one of saccharine, a dewdrop of alcohol, and half 
a scruple of caffeine to conclude? 

It is a stimulating thought, encouraging to economy 
of time and space. We read to acquire wisdom, and no 
one grudges zeal in that pursuit. But still, the time 
spent upon it, especially in our own country, is what 
old journalists used to call ‘‘ positively appalling,’’ and 
in some books, perhaps, we may draw blank. Read only 
maxims, and in the twinkling of an eye you catch the 
thing that you pursue. It is not “‘ Wisdom while you 
wait ’’; there is no waiting at all. It is a “‘ lightning 
lunch,”’ a ‘‘ kill’’ without the risk and fatigue of hunt- 
ing. The find and the death are simultaneous. And 
as to space, a poacher’s pocket will hold your library ; 
where now the sewers of Bloomsbury crack beneath the 
accumulating masses of superfluous print, one single 
shelf will contain all that man needs to know; and Mr. 
Carnegie’s occupation will be gone. 

For these reasons, we heartily welcome Messrs. 
Methuen’s re-issue of an old and excellent translation of 
Rochefoucauld’s “ Maxims,’’ edited by Mr. George Powell. 
The book is a little large for tabloids. It runs to nearly 
two hundred pages, and it might have been more con- 
veniently divided by ten or even by a hundred. But 
still, as Rochefoucauld is the very medicine-man of 
maxims, we will leave it at that. He united every 
quality of the moral and intellectual pill-doctor. He 
lived in an artificial and highly intellectualised society. 
He was a contemporary and friend of great wits. He 
haunted salons, and was graciously received by perceptive 
ladies. who never made a boredom of virtue. He 
mingled in a chaos of political intrigue, and was involved 
in burlesque rebellion. He was intimate with something 
below the face-value of public men, and he used the 
language that Providence made for maxims. But, above 
all, he had the acid or tang of poison needed to make 
the true, the medicinal, maxim. His present editor 
compares him with Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Bacon—great names, but gnomic philosophers rather 
than authors of maxims proper. Nor were the splendid 
figures of the eighteenth century, who wrote so 
eloquently about love, virtue, and humanity, real in- 
ventors of maxims. Their sugar-coating was spread too 
thick. Often their teaching was sugar to the core—a 
sweetmeat, not a pill; or, like the fraudulent patents in 
the trade, it revealed soft soap within the covering, and 
nothing more. George Meredith had a natural love of 
maxims, and an instinct for them. One remembers the 
“ Pilgrim’s Scrip ’’ in “ Richard Feverel,’’ and the Old 
Buccaneer in “ The Amazing Marriage.’’ But usually 
his maxims want the bitter tang :— 

““Who rises from Prayer a better man, his prayer is 
answered.” 

“‘ For this reason so many fall from God, who have attained 
to Him; that they cling to Him with their weakness, not with 
their strength.” 

“No regrets; 
morrow.” 

“* My foe can spoil my face; he beats me if he spoils my 
temper.” 

One sees at once that these are not medicinal maxims, 
but excellent advice—concentrated sermons, after our 
English manner. “ Friends may laugh: I am not roused. 
My enemy’s laugh is a bugle blown in the night ’”—that 
has a keener flavor. So has “ Never forgive an injury 
without a return blow for it.’’ Among the living, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is sometimes infected by an English habit 
of sermonising. “ Never resist temptation: prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good,’’ is a sermon. But 
he has the inborn love of maxims, all the same, and, 
though they are too often as long as a book, or even as a 
preface, his maxims sometimes have the genuine 
medicinal taste. These from “The Revolutionist’s 
Handbook,’’ for instance, are true maxims :— 


they unman the heart we want for to- 


“‘ Vulgarity in a king flatters the majority of the nation.” 

“ He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches.” 

“Marriage is popular because it combines the maximum 
of temptation with the maximum of opportunity.” 

“When a man wants to murder a tiger, he calls it sport; 
when the tiger wants to murder him he calls it ferocity. The 
distinction between Crime and Justice is no greater.” — 

“ Home is the girl’s prison, and the woman’s workhouse.” 
“‘ Decency is Indecency’s Conspiracy of Silence.” 
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But among the masters of the maxim, we suppose 
no one has come so near as Chamfort to the Master him- 
self. There is a difference. If Chamfort brings rather less 
strength and bitterness to his dose, he presents it with 
a certain grace, a sense of mortal things, and a kind of 
pity mingled with his contempt that Rochefoucauld 
would have despised :— 

“Tl est malheureux pour les hommes que les pauvres n’aient 
pas l’instinct ou Ja fierté de |’éléphant, qui ne se reproduit pas 
dans la servitude.” 


‘** Otez l’amour-propre de |’amour, il en reste trés peu de 
chose.”’ 

“Tl n’y a que l’inutilité du premier déluge qui empéche 
Dieu d’en envoyer un second.” 

“L’homme arrive novice & chaque Age de la vie.” 

‘* Sans le gouvernement on ne rirait plus en France.” 


With a difference, these come very near Roche- 
foucauld’s own. ‘“ Take self-love from love, and little re- 
mains,’’ might be an extract from that Doomsday Book 
of Egoism in which Rochefoucauld was so deeply read. 
“ Self-love is the Love of a man’s own Self, and of 
everything else, for his own Sake”: so begins his terrible 
analysis of human motives, and no man escapes from a 
perusal of it without recognition of himself, just as there 
is no escape from Meredith’s Egoist. All of us move 
darkly in that awful abyss of Self, and, as the fourth 
Maxim says, ‘“‘ When a Man hath travelled never so far, 
and discovered never so much in the world of Self-love, 
yet still the Terra Incognita will take up a considerable 
part of the Map.’’ On the belief that self-love prompts 
and pervades all actions, the greater part of the maxims 
are founded. The most famous of them all is the saying 
that ‘“‘ Hypocrisy is a Sort of Homage which Vice pays to 
Virtue,’’ but there are others that fly from mouth to 
mouth, and treat more definitely of self-love. “The 
reason why Ladies and their Lovers are at ease in one 
another’s company, is because they never talk of any- 
thing but themselves ’’ ; or “ There is something not un- 
pleasing to us in the misfortunes of our best friends.’’ 
These are, perhaps, the three most famous, though we 
doubt whether the last of them has enough truth in it for 
a first-rate maxim. Might one not rather say that the 
perpetual misfortunes of our friends are the chief plague 
of existence? Goethe came nearer the truth when he wrote: 
‘“T am happy enough for myself. Joy comes streaming 
in upon me from every side. Only, for others, I am not 
happy.’’ But Rochefoucauld had to play the cynic, and 
a dash of cynicism adds a fine ingredient to a maxim. 

Nevertheless, after reading this book of ‘‘ Maxims ’’ 
through again, all the seven hundred and more (a hideous 
task, almost as bad as reading a whole volume of 
‘** Punch ’’ on end), we incline to think Rochefoucauld’s 
reputation for cynicism much exaggerated. It may be 
that the world grows more cynical with age, unlike a 
man, whose cynical period ends with youth. At all 
events, in the last twenty years we have had half-a-dozen 
writers who, as far as cynicism goes, could give 
Rochefoucauld fifty maxims in a hundred. In all 
artificial and inactive times and places, as _ in 
Rochefoucauld’s France, Queen Anne’s England, the 
London of the end of last century, and our Universities 
always, epigram and a dandy cynicism are sure to 
flourish until they often sicken us with the name of 
literature. But in Rochefoucauld we perceive glimpses 
of something far deeper than the cynicism that makes 
his reputation. It is not to a cynic, or to the middle 
of the seventeenth century in France, that we should 
look for such sayings as these :— 

“A Man at some times differs as much from himself as he 
does from other People.” 


** Eloquence is as much seen in the Tone and Cadence of 
the Eyes, and the Air of the Face, as in the Choice of proper 
Expressions.” 


_ “When we commend good Actions heartily, we make them 
in 6ome measure Our own.” 


Such sayings lie beyond the probe of the cynic, or the 
wit of the literary man. They spring from sympathetic 
observation and a quietly serious mind. And there is 
something equally fresh and unexpected in some of the 
sayings upon passion :— 


“The Passions are the only Orators that are always 
successful in persuading.” 





“It is not in the Power of any the most crafty Dissimule. 
tion to conceal Love long, where it really is, nor to counterfeit 
it long where it is not.” 

“Love pure and untainted with any other Passions (if 
such a Thing there be) lies hidden in the Bottom of oy, 
Heart, so exceedingly close that we scarcely know it ourselves.” 

““The more passionately a Man loves his Mistress, the 
readier he is to hate her.”” (Compare Catullus’s ‘‘ Odi et amo,”) 

““The same Resolution which helps to resist Love, helps 
to make it more violent and lasting too. People of unsettled 
Minds are always driven about with Passions, but never 
absolutely filled with any.” 

No one who knew Rochefoucauld only by reputation 
would guess such sentences to be his. They reveal “ the 
man differing from himself ’’ ; or, rather, perhaps, they 
reveal the true nature, that usually put on a thin but 
protective armor of cynicism when it appeared before 
the world. Here we see the inward being of the man 
who, twice in his life, was overwhelmed by that “‘ violent 
and lasting passion,’ and was driven by it into strange 
and dangerous courses where self-love was no guide. But 
to quote more would induce the peculiar weariness that 
maxims always bring—the weariness that comes of 
scattered, disconnected, and abstract thought, no matter 
how wise. ‘* Give us instances,’’ we cry; ‘‘ Show us 
the thing in the warmth of flesh and blood.’’ Nor will 
we any longer be put off by pillules from seeking the 
abundance of life’s great feast. 





ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 


Tue person I was discussing with said the usual thing 
about ‘“‘ amusing paradox,’ when I remarked that the 
proverbial timidity of those angels was a very bad busi- 
ness indeed, one of the incidental bungles of Evolution, 
and requiring to be set right by further application of 
Evolution’s creative thumbings. But I was in deadly 
earnest, as sometimes happens when friends kindly credit 
one with a wish to amuse them. I think that very 
serious damage is due to such unwillingness to tread; 
and that it is no real advantage to the world’s affairs for 
the needful breaking with tradition, the useful saying 
no in big and little things, to be left by angels to fools. 
A great deal of the havoc, for instance, of the French 
Revolution (and I am alluding to mischief more enduring 
than the massacre of those few thousands who would, 
after all, now have been dead and buried long ago), was 
done by the rushing in of such fools; and much of the 
unnecessary vandalism, moral and material, of any future 
social changes will come from that same abstention of 
those whom the poet (Pope, I presume) called by the 
inappropriate name of angels. Fools wil rush, the 
more scientifically minded (or worded !) among the angels 
may answer, because fools have no inhibitions. But why 
is the place which they rush into not already occupied by 
something better than fools? And why should angels 
have only inhibitions and no impulses, and inevitably 
sit still in their omniscient shyness? ’Tis surely a sign of 
our present wretched human immaturity (like the sterility 
of the decent members of society and the procreant 
alacrity of mental deficients which we are hearing about 
so much at this moment) that sel/-command should really 
be considered the highest virtue, and self-organisation, 
self-guidance, not yet have taken its place at least in our 
counsels of perfection. 

I have been led back to these frequently recurring 
thoughts by reading “ Les Dieux ont soif,’’ and reading 
it in the midst of philosophical and political discussions 
which made its tragi-comedy even more vivid than did 
the unchanged aspect of the poplared Pont Neuf quays, 
and the houses, once patrician but already in the 
eighteenth-century cut up into meaner dwellings, where 
Anatole France’s regicide hero is described as having 
lived, and where certain of our talks about him and that 
very book have really taken place. Of course, I scarcely 
need premise that two-thirds of the mischief of the 
French Revolution (mischief then and after, mischief to 
France and also to all civilisation) can be explained 48 
the snowball of past mischief, injustice, and_ folly, 
accumulating from the very beginnings of French 
history (the fearful fatalities, for instance, of the 
Angevin-English dominion, the stamping-out of the 
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South, and monarchical centralisation). Starvation and 
animal self-defence explain a great deal of 1793, and are 
themselves historically explicable: you cannot instantly 
civilise the serfs described by La Bruyére and the elder 
Mirabeau, “animals with nothing human, furiously 
sraping at the soil ’’ ({ am quoting from memory) ; nor 
can you get rid, by fine humanitarian declarations, of 
the suspicion and hatred which the Thirty Years’ War 
and Louis XIV.’s campaigns have bred in all the Govern- 
ments of Europe. There are, in this seething cauldron 
of the French Revolution, heaven knows, enough 
poisonous ancient elements, as well as dangerous and 
beneficent new scorching essences. We know all that; 
and Anatole France’s book does not (as I seem to 
recollect Erckmann-Chatrian’s Alsatian tales of the 
Revolution) bring that to our notice. 

But what Anatole France’s book does bring home, 
at least to one of its readers, is how an additional and 
virulent element of mischief (perhaps the one most 
dificult to destroy, and even now poisoning the life of 
his country) was added to these old historical and socio- 
logical ones by what I can only describe in that formula 
of fools rushing in where angels fear to tread. Fools 
and angels, be it well understood, neither wearing cap 
and bells, nor in any way hampered (like Mr. Wells’s 
wonderful visitor) by wings; but just opposed to one 
another as those who think they can and must set every- 
thing right and save the Universe from instant destruc- 
tion by application of their own wonder-working thumbs ; 
and those who fear to tread, either from philosophical 
scepticism—like Anatole France’s spokesman, the de- 
lightful epicurean, Brotteaux—or merely from un- 
reasoned apprehension for their own skins and instinctive 
preference for their own fleshpots, like the rank and file 
of his other dramatis persone. The fools who rush in are 
represented, as they should be, by the man who thinks 
himself, and really is in many ways, pure, heroic, and 
whose purity and heroism are fouled and turned to panic 
by the belief that being thus superiorly pure and heroic, 
he is set over his fellow human beings to save them, not 
from his own possible failings, but from every evil in 
the world, and more particularly from their own un- 
speakable foulness and wickedness; which has to be 
plucked out of their hearts, or else they and their un- 
cleansable hearts plucked out of existence by a process 
of “ purification ’’ on an adequate scale. Thus Citizen 
Evariste Gamelin, determined on reducing his country 
to such antique virtues as shall match with the meagre 
Pompeian key-patterns and the hard curule chairs of 
his pictures, is pushed to that last. panacea of fools, an 
abundant letting of blood, the blood for which the Gods 
on the title-page are supposed (quite gratuitously, I 
think) to have such inextinguishable thirst. And by 
that torrent, that little lake of blood (shed not merely 
in 1792-3, but in all the inevitable reprisals), France and 
the world are not only depleted of much of their best 
vitality, but, what is worse, left open to the maddening 
virus of revenge and to the paralysing virus of fear; 
the sanguinary high-minded heroics inevitably increasing 
just such gregarious fear as snuffed out the torch of 1848 
and hid France’s light for twenty years under Louis- 
Napoleonic despotism ; fear which may still inspire some 
strange ignominious choice in that country which is 
still paying for the dreadful realities of the Great Revo- 
lution, and for the Great Revolution’s enormous, care- 
fully kept-up lies. 

In that charming old-fashioned room (the quay- 
poplars fluttering against its long windows), which is 
back to back to the house of Anatole France’s Evariste 
Gamelin, my friends were discussing just this book, and 
what they would have done in 1793 ; conversation branch- 
ing off, naturally, to all manner of modern questions— 
the need for “order,” and “ authority,’’ and 
, Patriotism,’’ even as offered by M. Maurras and the 

Action Francaise ’’’ ; and, on the other hand, the pro- 
duction of virtue and heroism by syndicalism as promised 
us by M. Georges Sorel. And one of the party, with 
gentle apostle’s glance, remarked, in fine defiance of 
*conomic fact, that riches are the source of all crimes. 
thought how Anatole France’s hero had lived, back to 
ack with the room we were discussing him in; and how 





little our discussion differed in spirit from the discussions 
on the need for “ Antique virtue,’’ and the “ purifica- 
tion of society ”’ and suppression of wickedness, in which 
that tender-hearted murderer and hereic panic-monger 
had been brought up some hundred and twenty-five 
years ago. 

All this seems to have led me very far from Pope’s 
(if it was Pope’s) line, and my initial remark about the 
regrettable, the almost culpable, timidity of angels. 
But if you think a moment, you will see that we are 
really in the very heart of that subject. The fools who 
rush in are, in this case, those enthusiasts, so generous 
with their own and other persons’ lives, who are im- 
patient to set the world right at once and by the applica- 
tion of their own hands and thoughts, even at the risk of 
incidentally slaking the blood-thirst of the divinities 
whom they have fashioned in human image. But these 
fools would not rush in, or, rushing in, not find mere 
selfish indifference and animal panic resisting them, if 
the angels were not so abominably afraid of treading; 
if modest, reasonable persons, with clear sight of how 
things are, and almost organic intuition of the patience 
and complexity of reality’s ways, did not, like Anatole 
France’s delightful old philosopher, Brotteaux, and 
Anatole France’s perhaps less philosophical and less 
delightful self, shrug their shoulders, stand aside, even 
turn down their shirt-collar for execution with stoical 
elegance ; and blasphemously identify the Ruling Forces 
of the Universe, indifferent but surely not unjust, with 
those Fee-Faw-Fums of whom modern literature multi- 
plies the highly impressive effigies, their stony grin 
dripping with human gore. The Gods are athirst! Does 
it occur to none of our sages and poets that the Lords 
of Life may hunger, occasionally, for a slight oblation 
of human modesty, of patience, and good sense? 

Vernon LEE. 





Short Studies. 


THREE SCENES IN MAYO. 


A DARK-CLAD crowd streamed out of the town—the usual 
rather wretched Irish village—over the little old grey 
bridge that crosses a bog stream just outside, and down 
the loose-walled road to the sea. Beyond, people were 
already gathered on the low green cliff where it descends 
to sand at the river mouth, and, on the flat sand-dunes 
of the river-bed, publicans had put up their white tents. 
A curving strand was the race-course. The place might 
have been chosen for its beauty: behind, the grey village 
set among windworn trees and backed by the purple of 
high Croagh Patrick ; northward, the range of mountains 
towards Connemara, Sheffry Mountain and the old 
Muilrea half lost in mist; to west, the little near hills 
and the grotesque mountainous form of Clare Island; 
and across the bay, a long range, from the shapely 
Nephin the Cloudy, whose head is always hidden, out 
westward, far to the gracious outline of the Crochan 
of Achill, with its peaked buttresses leaning backward 
from the Atlantic. The eyes, raised from horses, tents, 
and “ boys,’’ rested on these stately distances. 
Everything pointed to a successful meeting, the pro- 
gramme told us, especially as large fields were expected ; 
and the crowd was already happy, an unwilling horse 
having taken to the sea, and thrown the “ jock ’’ over his 
head into the water. A member of the R.L.C. strolled 
about, condescendingly flicking our ankles with a horse 
whip, another poked us in a friendly way with a twig, 
and a townsman, who already had something taken, 
flourished a dinner-bell. They can hardly have meant 
to clear the course, but the start was made in quite good 
order, only one horse setting off a little in front of the 
rest, which nobody minded. Swirling round the posts 
after the first lap, the horses dashed into the crowd, and 
the race had to slow down till we could scamper away, to 
close about the posts as soon as the horses were well 
clear, until the next round scattered us again. But, 
after the first two rounds, we became very orderly, mostly 
standing a few feet back, while a man at the corner 
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rushed forward, and, by kindly waving and flicking a 
waterproof at the right moment, helped the riders to 
make their turn sharp. He gave a very violent flick to 
the hindquarters of the horse he preferred, and, indeed, 
if anyone wished a particular horse to win, it was easy 
enough to run up and give him a good crack of a whip 
to help him a bit forward Close to the silver films of 
the incoming tide, the little racing figures sped along. 
The carpenter’s beautiful horse was the winner, ridden 
by a thin, deep-wrinkled man, ever smiling, like a king 
of Elfland. The second was his also, and the third was 
won, amid much delighted shouting, by a pretty boy of 
fourteen, riding a horse of his father’s, the grocer, who 
is a great man for the horses. 

It was a day of springtide, and everyone knew the 
sea would bé over the course before the sports were over. 
The tide was soon up to the posts, and at the distant turn 
the little plashing horses were seen in a cloud of their own 
spray. The last race was at the edge of the tide, and, when 
it was over, the crowd streamed up to the tents, where 
the more wealthy accompanied their whisky with a ham 
sandwich, and the rest with large, thick biscuits at four 
a penny. The wooden biscuit cases were used by way of 
tables, at which the bell-ringer and others carried on 
some small gambling. At one, the entertainment was 
provided by a wooden die, each side charged with a letter 
of the alphabet, from A to F. The bank objected to pay 
when it lost, and was persuaded with some noise. Near 
by, a man, with a very dirty pack of cards, had got 
half-a-dozen young farmers to stake pennies on a game of 
twenty-five, and another had spread on the ground a 
small square of chequered oilcloth, on which pennies were 
thrown to fall within the chequers. A customer whose 
penny fell very nearly in position demanded payment, 
and, when refused, had so little respect for justice as to 
chase the owner of the oilcloth across the sandhills. A 
very bright and eloquent old woman kept a close crowd 
at her Aunt Sally range, though her deserted rivals were 
offering three times as many cigarettes for prizes. “I 
see ye, I see ye, God bless ye,’’ she would shout to a boy 
who was trying to sneak an unpaid throw. By the time 
the groups of small, gnarled farmers, sketchy-featured 
youths, and shawled women had enjoyed several hours of 
such entertainments, the tide had covered the road and 
part of the little valley, so that walkers took to the hill, 
and the side-cars of departing farmers and tradesmen 
were under water up to the body. A stranger drove a 
wheel over the edge and his car fell into the water, where 
it stayed till low tide. Altogether, it was the best day 
of sports ever known at Chian Curraghvawn 

* x * 

At midnight of the same day—and it was a very dark 
night—some women had risen from the fireside and were 
putting out the lights, when suddenly a terrible voice was 
uplifted, the voice of a woman crying and weeping in the 
extreme agony of terror. The voice shrieked alone in 
the night, louder and louder. It was alone, and yet 
seemed to come from every side, as the wind carried it. 
It poured out loud, indistinguishable words of utter 
lamentation. It rose and fell as if with the breath, 
sobbing and shrieking like nothing living, but some 
awful misfortune, some irreparable sorrow that had taken 
on a woman’s voice to cry aloud to the listeners’ hearts. 
They rushed one way and another about the house, but 
found all quiet, while the voice shrieked and sobbed 
without ceasing, and then an open window brought in 
weeping words out of the darkness: ‘“‘ Holy—Mother—I 
don’t—know—where—I—am I—shall—not—live— 
till—morning.”’ 

The door was thrown open, and the voice came from 
the middle of the yard between the house and the wood. 
A figure was standing quite still in the dark, with some- 
thing soft and smooth’ round the shoulders—a bare- 
headed woman whose shawl had slipped down. She let 
herself be led in, sobbing more gently of confused woes. 
“The man left me in the bushes—I was frighted by the 
bushes—He should not have left me like that—I went 
to the houses and no person would take me in—I was 
lost in the bushes. It is home to Westport I was going. 
I will never go there any more—I will not live till 
morning.’”’ The light showed the black hair, grey eyes, 








large, loose-lipped, prominent mouth, blood-encrusted, of 
a youngish woman, now suffering all the terrors of primi- 
tiveman. Under a roof, she was at once quiet, and could 
soon explain, in a confused childlike way, that the man 
who drove her, with her stock, to the sports to gel] 
biscuits and sweets, had taken drink, and her anger had 
led to a quarrel. 
* * * 

Two days after the sports was Lady-Day of autumn, 
the Feast of the Assumption, when the pious ascend 
Croagh Patrick, and earn indulgence by walking round 
the sacred summit fifteen times barefoot or once on the 
knees. A mountain of such shape must always have been 
a “high place ’’ of worship. Ever since man and moun- 
tain existed, the symmetry of its sharp cone must have 
inspired fear. So the path is well worn, and now rather 
plentifully bestrewn with the high heels of the Murrisk 
peasant-women’s boots. It persists even through an 
obstinate scree just below the peak, where a natural plat- 
form bears a small church, built six years ago for the 
pilgrimage, newly fixed by the Church for the last Sunday 
in July, instead of St. Patrick’s Day. But on Lady-Day 
only the most religious go, and there is no Mass said. 

A small row of pilgrims, chiefly women, sat in the 
shelter of the church, for a cold mist was beginning to 
drive round the peak, and soon limited the world to the 
little high patch of sacred ground set round with walls of 
cold cloud and unseen precipices. In this new territory 
about five and twenty people were assembled. A couple 
of men and six or eight women with shawled heads, but 
carrying modern hats in their hands, began to pace bare- 
foot round and round the narrow pilgrim track. A small 
party knelt at the ruins of St. Patrick’s cell, where dirty 
rags hung. Others ate close by. On the sheltered side, 
some peered in at the windows of the church, hideous 
with cement and naked within, except where a small 
white statuette of the young Mother of God gave that 
touch of a gracious divine presence which tradition some- 
times sheds unexpectedly on an “ article of religion.’”’ A 
boy and a man sheltered under a wall, where they opened 
a few bottles of ginger-ale, for those who had some pence. 
The tall figure of a woman paced alone, as if her 
penitence would not bear company, and set each bony 
foot slowly forward like another prayer. 

As the parties descended, the mist drove thin, and 
soon flew off in wisps, showing sunny country below. 
Eastward spread Ireland in soft earth colors, veiled in 
blue and purple, but over the centre of sight, dark night 
was shed by a cloud, obscuring all beneath as it moved. 
“A fine cold day, thank God. Did ye see us at the 
top?’’ said a young man. He jogged down, stoutly 
shod, carrying his wife’s boots, less from piety than to 
prevent a fresh contribution of high heels to the scree. 

N. 





Hlusie. 


THE CASE OF ARNOLD SCHOENBERG. 


It is not often that an English audience hisses the music 
it does not like; but a good third of the people at 
Queen’s Hall last Tuesday permitted themselves that 
luxury after the performance of the five orchestral 
pieces of Schoenberg. Another third of the audience 
was only not hissing because it was laughing, and the 
remaining third seemed too puzzled either to laugh or 
to hiss; so that on the whole it does not look as if 
Schoenberg has so far made many friends in London. 
It will be remembered that a few months ago an audience 
was in a similar state of bewilderment after Mr. Buhlig 
had played the three pianoforte pieces that form 
Schoenberg’s opus 11. In Vienna, it is said, the pet- 
formance of the five orchestral pieces caused a riot. 
London, at any rate, stopped short of that on Tuesday, 
outraged as its susceptibilities evidently were. 
Nevertheless I take leave to suggest that Schoen- 
berg is not the mere fool or madman that he is generally 
supposed to be. The fact that he has a following in 
Germany goes for little, for there is always a certain 
number of people there on the look-out for a new banner 
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to fight under. But he is believed in by musicians, such 
4s Busoni, whose competence no one will dispute. The 
hook on Schoenberg that has just been issued in Munich 
_ywritten by a number of his pupils—is, if a little too 
uncritical in its admiration, at all events the work of 
men of undoubted musical attainments. What, then, 
is the truth of the matter? 

On Tuesday night I tried the experiment, for the 
frst time in my life, of listening to a complex modern 
work without any previous knowledge of the score; and 
from the muddle of my own impressions I can readily 
understand how the music must have struck the average 
man in the audience. But I know some others of 
Schoenberg’s works thoroughly—for example, the String 
Quartet in F sharp minor (op. 10), and the six songs of 
op. 8, as well as his brilliant, thoughtful, and extremely 
suggestive book on harmony ; and I remember that while 
my first impressions of some of this music were very much 
the same as those of Tuesday, I saw a good deal more in 
it at the twentieth reading of it than at the first. 
Schoenberg can write very expressively at times. But 
he is curiously unequal. I have come to admire and 
like, almost throughout, songs such as the ‘‘ Sehnsucht ”’ 
and “ Voll jener Siisse,” by which I was repelled at 
first; but I do not think I shall ever come to like the 
“Drei Klavierstiicke ’’ of op. 11, or the ending of the 
third movement of the F sharp minor quartet, or certain 
things in the five orchestral pieces. The truth is that 
Schoenberg has visions of possibilities in music for which 
neither he nor anyone else has as yet been able to find 
the right idiom. It is unquestionable that modern har- 
mony can expand almost indefinitely. The problem is 
how to keep it still coherent and logical as it grows more 
subtle and complex. It must, like prose or poetry, talk 
sense, and, like painting, it must be recognisably 
veracious. The trouble is that you cannot test the truth 
of music, as you can test the truth of poetry, or painting, 
wr sculpture, by comparing it with any external original. 
Who, then, is to say what is right or wrong, false or 
true? If a composer like Schoenberg tells us that his 
music is the honest transcript of emotions really felt, 
who has the right to sneer at it simply because it conveys 
no emotion at all to him? The very fact that the 
material of musical expression is not eternally fixed, as 
words and colors are, but alters from one generation to 
another, is enough to make us cautious in our con- 
demnation of any new idiom. May it not be that the 
new composer sees a logic in certain tonal relations that 
to the rest of us seem chaos at present, but the coherence 
of which may be clear enough to us all some day? 

All we can do is to go by the safest steps we have, 
reasoning from the known to the unknown. Schoenberg’s 
harmony owes its complexity, in the main, to three 
causes. He builds up chords with notes that seem 
to be hopelessly dissonant. He passes abruptly from one 
chord to another that is apparently unrelated to it. 
And he writes a seemingly reckless sort of counterpoint, 
regardless of the dissonances made by the clashing of 
the parts at certain points. Now my own experience 
isthat a good deal of his harmony that sounds repulsive 
or incoherent at first becomes lucid and enjoyable with 
further experience of it. This merely means that he is 
here thinking a little in advance of most of us. But in 
other cases I am afraid he is merely experimenting. In 
his “ Erwartung,’’ for example, he has chords composed 
of eleven and twelve notes. I give one of these as a 
curiosity ; going from the bass upwards, the notes are 
A natural, B natural (an octave higher), D sharp, F 
sharp, C natural, F natural, A sharp, C sharp, E natural, 
G natural, C natural, and E flat. If the composer him- 
self were to tell me that this chord was the one inevitable 
xpression of something in his soul at the moment, 
thrown out instantaneously in the white heat of his 
vision, I should politely decline to believe him. The 
thing is a piece of pure manufacture; and if we were to 

add or subtract a couple of notes I am confident that 
Schoenberg himself would not notice the change. So 
with some of his counterpoint. As Richter said once 
when he was asked to admire the polyphony of the 
| Works of Peace’’ section in “Ein Heldenleben ’’— 
anyone can make any number of themes go together, 
















so long as he doesn’t care what it sounds like.’’ The 
many-voiced modern orchestra admits of a most elaborate 
contrapuntal 
tolerant is the modern ear that it will accept almost 
anything that does not sound utterly horrible. 
for one, decline to believe that much of Schoenberg’s 
counterpoint is anything more than a deliberate piecing 
together of themes that have no vital imaginative con- 
nection with each other. 
away from a single part in the tissue of, say, Mozart’s 
“Eine kleine Nachtmusik ’’ or Wagner’s “ Tristan.’’ I 
have seen extracts from the score of Schoenberg’s 
orchestral poem, “ Pelleas and Melisande ’’ ; 
undertake to add half-a-dozen new counterpoints to his 
without the hearer being a penny the worse off. On 
the other hand, the harmonic crudity that the ear re- 
sents at first in some of his work disappears when we 
know the music and think of it not as a succession of 
chords but as the combination of various counterpoints ; 
we can then even take pleasure in the dissonances. 


texture; and so accommodating and 


But I, 


You cannot add to or take 


and I will 


My own experience of Schoenberg, then, leads me 
to the conclusion that he is a man of undoubted gifts 
who, in his later work, is aiming at the transcription of 
new shades of emotion into a musical language that he has 
not yet succeeded in making logical and lucid. Perhaps 
this is to write him down as a failure. For genuine 
imagination, projecting outwardly a vision veritably 
seen, always makes its own language; and it may be that 
Schoenberg’s many fumblings prove him simply to be 
lacking in imagination and vision of the right fire and 
intensity. But whether he succeeds or not in doing 
what he is now trying to do, it will have to be done some 
day by some one. The next vital development of music 
will be along the lines of the best of Schoenberg. 


Ernest NEwMAN. 





Letters to the Editor. 


LIBERALS AND LAND POLICY. 
Te the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Before readers of Tue Nation commit themselves 
to the doctrines of Henry George, as resuscitated by his 
modern disciples, perhaps a county Liberal, who is also a 
landowner, may be permitted to state impressions formed 
after talking to farmers at the local market, to laborers on 
their allotments, and at cottage garden shows. Rightly or 
wrongly, there seems to be an overwhelming majority against 
saddling the land with the burden now raised by income-tax, 
customs, &c. The conviction of the good agriculturist, land- 
lord, tenant, or laborer, is that the best land system is the 
system most conducive to the increase of the fertility and 
value of the soil. The landowner of to-day, whether the 
State or a private individual, is a trustee for the landowner 
of the future. He has no right to depreciate the land com- 
mitted to his charge by trying experiments—for political 
purposes—which fly in the face of aJl experience. Wittingly 
to sell or let land to a man who, in a few years, will 
destroy its fertility is a sin against the community. That 
being the point of view of agriculturists who live on and 
by the land, they realise more thoroughly than some of the 
clever young gentlemen who write for newspapers how large 
a percentage of the value of land is due to capital and 
labor, how quickly that value can be destroyed by the lack 
of the one and the misapplication of the other. How does 
the proposal to raise an additional £80,000,000 by the taxa- 
tion of land values strike them? Those who have considered 
the proposal believe that it would make for bad farming, 
favor bad landlords, discourage good ones, especially in the 
less fertile parts of England. As a farmer said to me, “It 
would tempt a bad landowner to let his land run to waste, 
until it would be valueless for agricultural purposes, then 
lease it to some d d shooting syndicate. Thanks to the 





abolition of the Income-tax, he would pay next to nothing 
on the high rent received, and, by employing no labor and 
destroying the value of his land, could make a pretty penny. 
On the other hand, the conscientious landowner—large or 
small—who expends labor and capital in improving his farm, 
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based on his improvements.” 
Afforestation is, in the best interests of the nation, 
But, human nature being what it is, 


| 
will be hampered and discouraged by increasing taxation, | 
| 
} 


urgently necessary. 
what landlord is going to bury his capital in the ground, | 
relinquish all hope of return for perhaps twenty years, if, 
meanwhile, he is to be heavily taxed for doing his duty? | 
Granted that a responsibility rests with the present genera- | 
tion to leave the soil more fertile than they found it, there | 
appears to be some force in the saying of a great American | 
lawyer: “Henry George is like a beautiful swan breasting | 
up stream, drawing about two inches of water, and quite | 
unconscious of the depths beneath.” 

What land system most surely tends to the enhanced | 
productiveness of the soil—the increased value of our | 
greatest national asset? 

The experience of the last 120 years goes far to prove 
that Napoleon and the statesmen of the revolutionary period 
were right; that millions of small proprietors planted on 
the half-cultivated land would turn it into a rich and 
smiling garden—would propagate a race of agricultural 
experts, destined to become the financial mainstay of France. 
Small proprietors do not commend themselves to Collectivist 
readers of Tue Nation. Possibly, our Collectivist friends 
have never considered the relative merits of proprietors and 
tenants from the point of view, “which class takes most 
trouble to put more into the soil than he takes out?” As 
to the small proprietors and small holders of Holland, Den- 
mark, and parts of Germany, the writer has only hearsay 
evidence to guide him. But for many years he had close 
business relations with hundreds of small proprietors and 
metayers in the South of France. His experience was that, 
although the proprietors and metayers were men of the 
same race, cultivated similar soil, sold in the same markets, 
there could be no comparison between the prosperity and 
industry of the former and the slackness and qualified 
success of the latter. If, in the course of his duties, he had 
to take shelter for the night in a farmhouse, his invariable 
experience was that he found a more comfortable and well- 
to-do hospitality under the roof of a proprietor. Let there 
be no misunderstanding. To attempt to create small pro- 
prietors wholesale, as was suggested by Tory canvassers in 
the 1910 Elections, in England in the immediate future 
would be an idiotic extravagance. At present, only excep- 
tional men amongst our country population have the quali- 
fications to succeed in what is practically a new industry. 
But there seems no reason—unless it be the scare created 
by recent talk of further taxation of land—why those whom 
their neighbors know to be well qualified should not receive 
assistance and opportunity to buy small holdings. Their 
success would breed crowds of imitators. Their experience 
would show us how to make the rates bear less heavily on 
agriculture; how the farmer might best be helped to get 
his goods cheaply to the great urban markets. But, in the 
name of common-sense, if we want to encourage the growth 
of a large agricultural population, don’t let us proclaim from 
the housetops that the taxation of land is to be immensely 
increased. If our single-taxers “ want their fling,” let them 
consider the possibility of raising all the money we want by 
a carefully graduated Income-tax, or confine the taxation of 
land values to our great cities and rich urban districts.— 
Yours, &c., 

PRESIDENT OF A CounTRY LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 

September 3rd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There is one sentence in Mr. Alfred Frazer’s 
attack on the taxation of land values, in your issue of | 
August 3lst, that I should like to reply to. He suggests | 

| 





that Mr. Ure and Mr. Hemmerde have no land, and are 
therefore land-taxers, and goes on: “Why not attack | 
grossly inflated incomes derived from soap, soda, or pro 
fessional fees in like manner?” 
Now, as for professional fees, these are subject to free | 
competition. If the fees obtained by lawyers or doctors are | 
larger than can be obtained by similar brains and labor | 
applied elsewhere, then the supply of the article will increase 
till the return is again normal; and, vice versa, if you put 
a tax on doctors’ or lawyers’ fees, and so make the return | 
below the normal, the supply will fall off, competition 





——— 


decrease, and the actual return will then again become 
normal. 

In so far as the manufacture of soap is subject to free 
competition, the same results will follow from exceptional 
profits or exceptional taxation. The tax on profits is trans. 
ferred to the consumer, and this all those who attack the 
taxation of land values on these lines know full well, 

But the soap industry is not subject to free competition, 
Determined efforts are made to control the raw material of 
the industry, as anyone interested in West African trade 
at the present time could show. The object of all these 
great combines is to get exclusive control of their raw 
material—to get their feet planted on the land, whether it 
be palm-kernel concessions on the Congo, ore deposits on 
Lake Superior, or the camp of the Argentine. They do not 
necessarily work their holding, but they can prevent com- 
petitors from doing so. That is sufficient; competition is 
prevented. 

If Mr. Frazer really wants to attack fortunes made by 
these methods, he will find the taxation of land values 
(whether used or not) decidedly the most promising line of 
attack, and that least likely to hit the consumer. 

If there are still some people who honestly believe that 
we are running this crusade in the interests of the large 
capitalist, I would point out to them that what keeps wages 
down and allows the capitalist to exploit labor is the want 
of bargaining power of the proletariat. 

Give the laborer the chance of working for himself, by 
forcing land into its best use, and forcing the “ margin of 
cultivation ’’ for any man to work, and he will be in a very 
different position to bargain with the “ master.” 

This can be done by the taxation of land values and 
the untaxing of improvements, known as the Single Tax. 
And, as every step towards the Single Tax helps to untax 
industry, and to force land into better use, so every increase 
in the tax will increase the demand for labor and improve 
the bargaining position of the proletariat. 

This is well enough known to the great capitalists. The 
land monopoly is their opportunity.—Yours, &c., 

Jostan C. Wepewoop. 

Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh, 

September 4th, 1912. 


THE PANAMA ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I trespass on your space to suggest that 
the writer of your article in this week’s issue, ‘‘ The Case 
for the Panama Act,’’ has not quite grasped all the points 
raised in the dispute impending between this country and 
the United States? There are two especially to which I 
should like to draw attention. 

First, he says “the elimination of this clause” (the 
clause exempting American vessels engaged in foreign trade 
from dues) ‘‘ appears to remove the substance of the 
grievance.’’ That the grievance seems at first sight 
diminished is, of course, clear, but your contributor goes 
on to support this action by the plea that the discrimina- 
tion is not new, because ‘“‘ the Navigation Laws of the 
United States have . . been framed so as to secure 
a complete monopoly of coastwise trade for American ships, 
and their courts have given so liberal an interpretation to the 
term ‘ coastwise’ as to include vessels plying round Cape 
Horn between New York and San Francisco.’’ 

Now he appears absolutely to miss the significance of 
these decisions, which have gone so far as to declare 4 
voyage from New York to San Francisco, via the Suez Canal, 
a coasting voyage, just as Russia holds trade between Rigs 
and Vladivostock to be ‘‘ cabotage ”’ or coasting trade. If 
it be considered what “coasting trade ’’ really means, it 
becomes clear that the concession President Taft has made 
is not so valuable as is suggested. An American ship will 
apparently only have to call at two American ports with the 
Panama Canal in between to secure exemption, and it must 
net be forgotten that the Philippines and Puerto Rico are 
American territory. Therefore a call at Manilla and Puerto 
Rico will suffice to make a voyage from Southampton to 
Sydney coasting trade. Thus, every American shipowner will 
be able to evade the Panama dues by a slight rearrangement 
of the itineraries of his vessels. 

Secondly, the writer says that a protest by this country, 
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wghen even the most obliging of Americans is on his guard 
yainst any show of knuckling under to foreigners, would 
be 8 serious blunder.’’ Well, this sentence contains at once 
; reflection on the diplomatic honesty of Americans, and an 
astension of the pacifist doctrine, to which I for one hope it 
gill not be necessary to subscribe. But the important point 
is that your contributor entirely neglects the real character 
of the British protest. That protest, it may be assumed, 
gill take the form, not of an ex cathedra condemnation of 
the Act, but of an appeal to The Hague; and your con- 
tributor apparently views with equanimity the prospect of 
the United States refusing thus to submit the question. 

He seems to overlook the fact that, in so acting, they 
gill at the same time be confessing themselves in the 
gong, and strikirig a blow at the cause of international 
understanding, the severity of which cannot be exaggerated. 
If, after all the noble speeches by Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox, 
this is the end of their enthusiasm for arbitration agreements 
between the Great Powers, then the Chauvinists and 
Nietzschians among diplomatists were right after all, while 
all those who hoped that something was at last really 
going to happen to loosen the grip of war on the world, will 
have to admit that they have been centuries in advance 
in their estimate of diplomatic civilisation. The United 
States ought to feel bound to submit the question to The 
Hague, if only as a reasonable return for our behavior 
in the “‘ Alabama” case. In view of the negotiations 
between the two Powers about the recent treaty, however, 
their refusal would convict them of a cynicism which would 
be a sinister commentary on the hopes which I, for one, was 
foolish enough to entertain.—Yours &c., 

GEOFFREY ToULMIN. 

Prior’s Oak, Penwortham, near Preston. 

September 1st, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your argument in defence of the position of the 
(.S. Government is based on the assertion that the dis- 
mination in favor of the U.S. coastwise trade is not en- 
unced by the terms of the new Act. 

In stating this, you are obviously leaving out of con- 
ideration the important question of canal dues. In so far 
a U.S. shipping is relieved from payment of these, they 
vill be heavier on the shipping of other nations, which will 
then be not only excluded from U.S. coastwise trade, but 
actually taxed to subsidise that trade. 

Your plea that nothing is changed is therefore unsup- 
ported by the facts of the case, and that line of argument, 
lar from supporting the U.S. Government’s contention, seems 
absolutely fatal to it.—Yours, &c., . 

J. A. 

Endsleigh Palace Hotel, Endsleigh Gardens, 

London, N.W. 
September 3rd, 1912. 


THE MORAL OF “BLACK BARTHOLOMEW.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your article on the Nemesis of ‘ Black Bar- 
tholomew ” is too good to be lost in the ever-flowing stream 
of journalism. It is a diagnosis of Nonconformity, and a 
Penetrating judgment on the cause and cure of that com- 
plaint, which might affect the future of English religion if 
it could be widely circulated. The disaster of the Act of 
Uniformity was not so much that the 2,300 ejected ministers 
suffered cruelly, but that it gave to the Episcopal Church a 
notion which it has not lost to this day, viz., that the short 
way with Dissenters is the best. As a matter of fact, that 
short way, of scorn, and irritation, and petty persecution, is 
the worst way possible. It has continued Dissent, endowed 
it with powers of endurance, and made it the nursery of 
strong characters to such a degree that the free churches 
ate now, spiritually speaking, almost as strong as the Estab- 
lished Church. At the beginning, Dissent had no thought 
intention of being permanent. John Howe, the most 
gracious and attractive of the ejected ministers, anticipated 
that Nonconformity would be only a matter rimus etatus; he 
*xpected that it would cease with the lives of those who 
Were ejected. 

Wesley, as you remind your readers, had no wish to 
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leave the Established Church, but was rather one of the 
most attached sons of that institution. 

The leaders of that Church might well ask how it is 
that movements, which had no intention of permanent 
separation or of active hostility, have grown and strengthened 
with time, so that, according to the returns of this year, 
while there are 2,300,000 communicants in the Established 
Church, there are 2,000,000 in the Free Churches. 

Your article touches the very centre. The disease of 
the Established Church is that, while it separates from the 
Church of Rome, it treats separation from itself as a kind 
of schism, a disqualification for recognition in the body and 
fold of the Church Catholic. Instead of uniting the 
spiritual life of the country, it makes a broad gulf, which 
it is always trying to deepen and to maintain, between itself 
and those churches which hold the same faith, acknow- 
ledge the same Lord, and are doing the same work, but 
cannot acknowledge its exclusive claims. 

In the place where I spent my holiday, practically the 
whole population was Methodist, and the beautiful church, 
which everyone visits for its architecture and its carvings, 
is deserted by the people because the vicar condemns all 
Nonconformists as heretics, and puts in his church-porch 
tracts which describe the ‘‘ conversion ’’ of souls as the 
recovery from chapel services to the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. Imagine the blindness and fatuity of an English 
clergyman who would put the Mariolatry of Naples before 
the Methodism of Cornwall! What will open the eyes of 
these privileged leaders of the Established Church to under- 
stand the times, and to shape a better future for religion in 
England? 

What is wanted is not exclusiveness, but inclusiveness ; 
not a reversion to Romanism, which our race has deliberately 
and decisively rejected, but a march forward to the larger 
truth and the purer practice of apostolic Christianity. 

Christianity grips this country ; it is the acknowledged 
standard of morals and of life. The English character is as 
much a product of Christianity as the Chinese character is 
a product of Confucianism. 

This English Christianity is half episcopal, and half 
non-episcopal. Half of it harks back to medieval practices, 
half of it presses forward to a future in which religion and 
liberty, science and devotion, criticism and faith, can be 
reconciled. A national Church must embrace the two halves 
and unite them. The blind leaders who can only recognise 
the one half, and would make it Roman rather than English, 
are the unhappy fruit of 1662.—Yours, &c., 


Rosert F. Horton. 
Chesils, Hampstead, 
September 2nd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—To any Liberal—I might almost say to any Whig— 
it must seem astounding that after the principles of 
Liberationism have been adopted for more than half a 
century by the Liberal party, an advanced Liberal journal 
should gravely suggest ‘‘ that the best hope for English 
religion lies in the restoration of the original idea of the 
National Church as the nation on its religious side.” The 
proposal is simply ‘“Cujus regio ejus religio,”” and only 
by those who, like Martin Luther, are prepared to aceept 
the divine right of kings can it be logically defended. 
In practice, it means the sort of religious persecution 
popularly connected with the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Indeed, the writer of the article seems to have 
in his mind a dragonnade of the Ritualists. ‘‘ With these 
extremists ’’ (give me a good Radical like Father Stanton) 
“even if backed with public opinion the law could deal.” 
How religion or Liberalism could profit by the exaltation 
of the Hensonian ecclesiasticism, which the article en- 
dorses, I fail to see. Hensonianism stands for the South 
African war, anti-nationalism on the Welsh Church 
question, and anti-suffragism. Its patronage of Non- 
conformity and profession of Protestantism are simply 
repulsive so long as it retains Popish titles and Popish 
endowments. Liberalism demands free, and not national, 
Churches in free states.—Yours, &c., 





A Lrserat CHURCHMAN. 


| September 5th, 1912. 


THE NATION. 
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PERSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—I have often been struck by the fact that there 
are thousands of people who think exactly as you do in 
regard to Persia and other questions; but that there is so 
much atmosphere between them that they never seem to 
materialise. In your current edition, there are three gentle- 
men who write from different parts of the country, but who 
are yet in hearty accord with you in regard to Persia. One 
of them suggests a committee, with Professor Browne at the 
head of it. Another thinks the Almighty may be about to 
visit England with his displeasure, and laments that in the 
Foreign Office there appears to be no copy of the 
Bible. A third cannot read Mr. Shuster’s book ‘‘ without a 
feeling of shame and indignation at the part which England 
has been made to play.’ 

He affirms that ‘‘ many Liberals would gladly welcome 
any steps,” etc. . . . 

All this is good—distinctly good—and indicates a 
beginning of shame in the national mind. 

Let us see what we can do. We can, of course, pur- 
chase (I do not say ‘‘ buy ’’ in such a connection) a Bible, 
mark it at some passage to be determined on later—say, the 
defeat of Chedorlaomer—dedicate it to Sir Edward Grey, 
and despatch it to the Foreign Office, leaving to the recipient 
the charge of paying the messenger boy. This might disarm 
the wrath of the Almighty; but I am not sure if it would 
assist Persia. 

There may be Liberals who cannot read Mr. Shuster’s 
book without a feeling of shame and _ indignation; 
but I doubt whether their shame and indignation makes as 
enduring an effect upon their moral and political organisa- 
tion as would, say, a prolonged toothache. Again, they are 
Liberals (although shamefaced and indignant), and it is a 
Liberal Government that is responsible for the present 
state of affairs in Persia. One wonders how far their shame 
and indignation would lead them. 

If they could be stirred up to show their shame and 
indignation by any active measure, either by heckling Sir 
Edward Grey when he speaks in public, or by abstaining 
from voting for any candidates not pledged to a more equit- 
able position in regard to the Persian question, much might 
be achieved. 

If not, they had better allow their shame and indignation 
to remain in their blood, even at the risk of a cutaneous 
eruption of moral principles. Let us have the Committee, 
and at once, with not only the names mentioned by your 
correspondent, but those of every section of advanced thought. 
You have done your share, and it is for the Committee to 
do the rest. 

At present the public is in leading strings to Sir 
Edward Grey, who is dominated by his overpowering fear 
of Germany. 

As I heard Mr. Morgan Shuster say at Waterloo Station, 
when I was bidding him good-bye, and a lady passed leading 
a dog, “ There is nothing I despise so much as toting round 
a dog on a rope.’’—Yours faithfully, 

R. B. CunnincHaMe GRAHAM. 

September 3rd, 1912. 


THE PROBLEM OF ERICH KORNGOLD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I think we have been in the habit of regarding 
music as a fabric that, like a science, has been gradually 
built up by a succession of inventors or discoverers, each 
musical generation standing on the shoulders of its pre- 
decessors. The case of the young Korngold, as described 
in Mr. Ernest Newman’s astonishing, but no doubt well- 
considered, article in last week’s Nation, proves this an 
illusion. In the case of a science—especially a practical 
science, where something has to be made—it is necessary for 
the student, by a long course of training, to acquire the 
accumulated knowledge in his subject. One would have 
thought that, in lesser degree, this was necessary in music. 
Erich Korngold would seem to prove that this is not the 
case. He cannot have acquired the knowledge—if knowledge 
is the right word to use—by study. He was born with an 
“astoundingly complex” system of harmony in his consti- 
tution. He is simply exercising a congenital faculty. He 
is not a student. 


| 
| 
| 


| 











The strange thing is that, as Mr. Newman says, Korp. - 
gold has had no childhood as have had other geniuses whose 
childish products are marked by conventionality. “ Pope,” 
we know, : 

“—was sexagenary at sixteen, 
The beardless Byron academical,”’ 
but they had to grow into individuality. Korngold, accord. 
ing to Mr. Newman, starts his musical life with individy. 
ality full-blown. What can it mean? 

Now, in the first place, was it want of knowledge exactly 
or mainly, that prevented Bach from writing like Strauss 
or even Wagner? What would have happened if Bach haq 
hit by accident—as he might have done, for nowhere is it 
so true as in music that “ Art loves chance and chance art" 
on harmonies and sequences that are peculiar to modern 
composers? I believe Bach or Mozart would have been 
repelled by them ; they simply would not have liked them. 
It was not the faculty, but the liking that was different. 
‘One can do as one likes in art,”’ says Browning; “ the 
difficulty is to know what one does like.”” So that it would 
seem that the greatest change—advance if you will—is no 
in knowledge or faculty, but in taste. If Bach had liked 
that sort of thing, in my belief, that is the sort of thing he 
could have done. It is taste that has grown and developed 
far more than knowledge. We want to express things in 


-music that Bach did not want to express—even wanted not 


to express. But taste is a universal, not a particular. It 
is the same—or analagous—in all arts, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, as in music; and is, therefore, conceivably much 
more easily transmitted than knowledge. It is in the air, 
as Mr. Newman says. Knowledge is never in the air. Taste, 
even more truly than style, is the man. So that the change, 
or advance, that we have seen in music is due, not so much 
to one worker working to improve on his predecessors, but 
to change of temperament in the race. It is a particular 
effect of a: very general cause. 

But Erich Korngold seems to have been born with know- 
ledge—the word is Mr. Newman’s. If by knowledge is meant 
specific knowledge, we say this is impossible. But let us 
see what we may assume in such a case. We may assume 
supreme genius—indeed, we must. We may assume five or 
six years’ experimenting on the piano before composing at 
eleven. We know that Blake and Edgar Poe wrote wonderful 
poetry at or before fourteen, and that musical children 
begin serious experimenting with chords and intervals long 
before poetical children begin experimenting with rhymes 
and rhythm; so that eleven in a musician may fairly com- 
pare with fourteen in a poet. That somewhat diminishes 
the wonder of age. Indeed, no precocity is without parallel. 

Now, there are three conceivable means of coming into 
the possession of knowledge. It may conceivably be in 
herited; it may be acquired by study from those who 
possess it; it may be self-evolved. The first method, as 
regards specific knowledge acquired by former generations, 
the biologists will not allow us even to consider ; the second 
Mr. Newman rules out of court in Korngold’s case—no one 
else has had it; the third is left to be considered. 

In a sense, nothing can be done except by knowing how 
to do it; and, therefore, knowledge of a sort Korngold must 
possess. But there is knowledge and knowledge. There is 
all the difference between the instinctive knowledge how 
to do a thing—the skill of the billiard or golf professional— 
and the scientific knowledge of the student. Students gai 
the scientific knowledge of music by years of comparatively 
mature study. This sort of knowledge Korngold cannot 
have. What, then, does he do, and how does he do it! 
Probably, he could not answer this question himself. 

The solution is, perhaps, to be found in the nature of 
music. Music is essentially an art, but also, incidentally, 
a science. Take the simplest instance—a ballad-air. The 
intervals are strictly scientific—they have a mathematical 
correctness; but scientific knowledge has had no part 2 
the production of the melody. That has been due to pure 
instinct—unconscious knowledge. Given supreme genius, ca? 
we set any limit to what musical instinct can do? Possibly 
not. In the work of the average composer science looms 
largely ; often too largely. But is science necessary to the 
supreme genius? Has he to ask himself any other question 
than what he finds pleasing? Again, possibly not; in the 
light of Korngold, we must say, apparently not. Other 
considerations may help us a little. If music is primarily ® 
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tt, all that is pleasing in it, as art, must have a natural 
jgsis, and must be appreciable by the natural man without 
any scientific knowledge whatever—given only innate 
musical taste and adequate familiarity with the products 
of the art. If this is so, if it is true—as it certainly is— 
that the most subtle and complex music can be, as art, fully 
appreciated without scientific knowledge by the norma! 
nan, is it too much to believe that it can be produced without 
gience by the supreme genius? The real question, granting 
aficient genius, is: How does a boy of eleven come to like 
and desire such music? The taste must be inherited. 

Now, I am well aware that here I am treading on 
jangerous biological ground, for taste is an acquired charac- 
ristic. But I would suggest that there is all the difference 
hetween taste and specific knowledge as subjects of inherit- 
ance. Taste, as I have said, has in it a universal element. 
It is not only the root of artistic appreciation in a man, 
bat it colors his whole life—emotions, morals, manners ; it 
isthe man. I must not enlarge on this. But we see our 
race changing, when transplanted (as in the United States), 
increasingly with the generations. Biologists must make 
wom in their systems for the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics of this description affecting a whole race at 
mee. I am suggesting that taste is also of this universal 
quality, and is heritable. How else can we account for 
the gradual change of racial characters that is certainly 
observable, and yet, almost as certainly, is not the effect 
of selection, natural or artificial? 

I am, of course, taking Erich Korngold on credit from 
Mr. Newman, and am quite content to do so, the critic of 
the “Times’’ notwithstanding. Even if I had heard the 
yorks, I should not—in this class of music—set my opinion 
beside Mr. Newman’s.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Hooxuam. 

Willersey, Glos. 

September Ist, 1912. 


"XING IMPROVEMENTS AND TAXING LAND 
VALUES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—It has long seemed to me that the greatest attrac- 
tion of the proposal to levy all rates upon land values is that 
it would relieve all improvements from rates, and thereby 
give a great stimulus to enterprise. But, on the other 
hand, there is a very great difficulty, for, to take all rates 
fi the property at present ratable (land, buildings, and 
improvements), and put them on land values only, would 
trate a revolution in the ownership of property, extending 
tw insurance companies, friendly societies, and many others. 
It is admitted that it could not be done quickly, but only 
by degrees over a long period. Meanwhile, the present 
Vicious system of fining every enterprising man for the 
improvements he makes would go on, in great measure. 

I think there is a way of at once liberating enterprise 
from the penalty of increased rates, without the revolu- 
tionary change above referred to. 

Tithe was, I suppose, at one time an actual tenth of 
the crop, so that the enterprising farmer was penalised by 
being made to pay more. Later, tithe was fixed at a fixed 
quantity of produce; and it is now the value of a fixed 
quantity, such value fluctuating according to the market 
prices of produce, but not according to the quantity raised 
on the particular piece of land. 

Why not fix the existing “ rates’ in a somewhat similar 
vay? Why not say, “‘ this tenement (consisting of so much 
land, with the buildings and improvements, if any, on it) 
has paid, on the average of the last three years, say, £50 
Prannum. Let £50 per annum be the fixed amount it has 
© pay in rates in future.” That tenement would in future 
pay just that sum (which might be called the “ old rate ”’), 
and no more, whether the house was allowed to go to ruin, or 
whether, on the other hand, a fortune was spent in new 
buildings on that land. Enterprise would be absolutely and 
mmediately liberated from rates. 





Every other tenement within the district of the Local. 


Authority being treated in the same way, the income of the 

tal Authority would be fixed so far as the “old rate” 
bed concerned. But the local authority would also get 
‘ditional income from its share of the existing land taxes, 
*gtowing amount; and it would have any profits from its 





municipal enterprises. If it needed further income, as it 
probably would, it could be raised either by an extension of 
the present Land Taxes, or by giving local authorities 
certain limited powers of levying a new rate on land values. 
In the latter case, however, the consent of some central body 
might be required, or you would have the whole body of 
inhabitants in some small area taxing a very limited number 
of landowners. 

This proposal in no way conflicts with public ownership 
of land, brought about by purchase, based on the valua- 
tion. 

If it is objected that there are great inequalities, as 
between one tenement and another, in the present rating, 
and that it would be unjust to stereotype those inequalities, 
the reply is that the proposal in its broad lines is not incon- 
sistent with giving the ratepayer (before his ‘‘ old rate ”’ is 
fixed) the right to appeal on the ground that he is over- 
rated in proportion to the rest of his district. 

If, again, it is objected that what the ratepayer wants 
is not to fix his present rate, but to reduce it, I cannot 
express much sympathy. To reduce rates on existing 
buildings is to make a present, not to the occupier, as such, 
but to his landlord, whether freeholder or the owner of an 
intermediate leasehold interest. Property having been 
built and leases taken with a knowledge of the liability 
to rates, I cannot see that the burden should be transferred 
to other shoulders. With future improvements it is quite 
different ; the public interest requires that they should be 
encouraged to come into being. 

One further objection occurs to me. Suppose A has 
just built cottages before the change, and B, immediately 
after it, builds on an adjoining piece of land which bears 
only a small ‘‘ old rate,’’ will not B be able to compete 
unfairly with A, letting his cottages at 6d. or 1s. a week less 
rent? The interests of the public might be served by his 
doing so, but it would be hard on A. I think the answer 
is that the owner of the plots on which B proposed to build 
would equalise things, by asking him such a ground rent as 
would make the competition between A and B pretty equal. 
If B were himself the freeholder, he would not be likely to 
ask much less rent for his new cottages than A was getting 
for similar ones. 

I do not think this difficulty would be greatly or widely 
felt. It would be small, indeed, compared with the violent 
transfer of wealth from one class of owners to another no 
more deserving, produced by transferring all rates on to 
land values. 

I should be interested to know how the proposal strikes 
your readers.—Yours, &c., 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Hindhead, September 3rd, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


THE END OF ART. 


I raink that when the world is purged of Art, 
And turns its back on School and Cult and Creed: 

While half our authors know the rest by heart, 
And wonder why themselves have sowed no seed : 
While poets purr in sentimental screed, 

Affect a love of Life, and funk the start: 
While Erudition yawns, and blinks to heed 

The fitful sons of men, alone, apart: 


Then shall we beautifully search, and deep, 
No longer serfs before a sovereign, 
But giants, breaking through the narrow keep 

Of academic phrase and pompous pen, 
Building a cleaner world, too wise to weep 
At a base Art that will not stoop to men. 


ALLEN WarkKINS. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation’”’ Orrice, THurspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘Main Currents of Modern Thought: A Study of the Spiritual 
and Intellectual Movements of the Present Day.” By 
Rudolf Eucken. ‘Translated by Meyrick Booth. (Unwin. 
12s, 6d. net.) 

“A Colony in the Making; or Sport and Profit in British East 


Africa.’”” By Lord Cranworth. (Macmillan, 12s. net.) 
“Cambridge and its Story.” By Arthur Gray. (Methuen. 
10s, 6d. net.) 


‘The Battleship.”” By Walter Wood. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“The Last Legitimate King of France.” By Phebe Allen. (Dent. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“Henrietta Maria.”’ By Henrietta Haynes. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

‘‘In the Footsteps of Richard Coeur de Lion.” By Maud M. 
Holbach. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

** Poems.”” By W. B. Yeats. New Edition. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Through Holland in the ‘ Vivette’.’”’ By E. Keble Chatterton. 
(Seeley. 6s. net.) 

**China’s Revolution, 1911-1912.” By Edwin J. Dingle. (Unwin. 
15s. net.) 

“* Marriage.” By H. G. Wells. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

** Devoted Sparkes.””’ By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 6s.) 

‘** Correspondance Inédite de Napoléon I*.’’ Tome II. Publiée 

par E. Picard et L. Tuetey. (Paris: Lavanzelle. 15fr.) 

‘* Mes Souvenirs.”” Par Jules Massenet. (Paris: Lafitte. 3fr. 50.) 

‘“‘La Renommée.” Roman. Par Gaston Rageot. (Paris: 
Calmann-Levy. 3fr. 50.) 

“Wir Deutschen und unser Kaiser.” Von A. Bettendorff. 
(Dresden: Kiitsmann. M. 3.) 

* * * 


AuttHoucH the division of the year into spring and 
autumn publishing seasons is becoming less rigid, old 
traditions have still a great deal of force, and more addi- 
tions are made to the world of books during the last three 
months of the year than at any other period. With Septem- 
ber, the announcement lists make their appearance, and 
judging from those already issued, bookmen have no reason 
for complaint with the prospects for the autumn season. 
Apart from belles lettres, about which it is better to avoid 
any forecast, the lists contain rather a larger proportion 
than usual of books that will appeal to the more thoughtful 
section of readers. Science, for example, will be well repre- 
sented, and this is also true of books dealing with contem- 
porary political and sociological problems—this latter 
probably a direct result of the social legislation expected 
from the present Government. In fiction, the most notable 
sign is the success of the two-shilling novel. There will, 
indeed, be no lack of novels published at six shillings, but 
they are being rapidly superseded by those issued at the 
lower price, and booksellers say that the six-shilling novel 
has now reached the condition of its predecessor—the old 
three-decker—and depends for its existence upon the circu- 
lating libraries. 

* “ * 

BrocgraPHy and memoirs hold a large place in every 
publishing season, and this autumn there will be no slacken- 
ing in this respect. No fewer than four such volumes, all 
of decided political interest, are to come from Mr. Murray. 
Under the title of ‘The Girlhood of Queen Victoria,” Lord 
Esher has prepared a selection from the private diary of 
the late Queen, covering the years from 1832 until her 
marriage in 1840. It contains accounts of conversations 
with King Leopold, Palmerston, Melbourne, and other 
Ministers, and shows the gradual process by which Queen 
Victoria acquired her finally powerful influence on the con- 
duct of affairs. The diary will be supplemented by the 
second volume of Mr. Monypenny’s “Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli,” and by “The Correspondence of Sarah, Lady 
Lyttelton,” which has been edited by Mrs. Hugh Wyndham. 
Lady Lyttelton was governess to Queen Victoria’s children, 
and her letters give some fresh glimpses of the famous 
people of her time. Lastly, Miss Rachel Weigall’s “The 
Correspondence of Lord Burghersh”’ deals very fully with 
home politics and the Eastern Question, from 1830 to 1840. 

a * ~ 

CoNTEMPORARY memoirs will also be in evidence. Lady 
Dorothy Nevill has written a further volume of her delight- 
ful reminiscences, so full of character and so poignant in 
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so llnennerension 


a 
Sir Alfred Turner’s “Sixty Years of a Soldier's Life,” js 
to be published by Messrs. Methuen. Messrs, Macmillan 
have in the press “George Frederick Watts: The Anna 
of an Artist’s Life,” by Mrs. Watts, and “ Further 
Reminiscences of H. M. Hyndman,” the latter volume 
beginning with 1889, and treating in frank style the late 
developments of British Socialism, with which Mr, Hynd. 
man has been associated, and the persons with whom he 
has come into contact. Lord Rossmore’s recollections yjjj 
be issued by Mr. Eveleigh Nash, under the title of “ Things 
I Can Tell.” Lord Rossmore was a close friend of Kin 
Edward, and a very lively and bold raconteur, and his book 
should be good reading. “Our Book of Memories,” by Mrs, 
Campbell Praed and the late Mr. Justin McCarthy, is to 
come from Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Messrs. Smith 
& Elder’s announcements in this section include Judge 
Parry’s “ Farewell, Manchester: Being Twenty-five Years, 
by one who has done it,”” which should be an interesting book, 
for the author is an exceptionally interesting man; while Sir 
Henry W. Lucy’s “Sixty Years in the Wilderness: More 
Passages by the Way,” and Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch’s 
“ Memoir of Arthur John Butler,” hardly need introduction, 

* * ¥ 


Turninc to books of a more distinctively literary 
character, the most important work to be published during 


‘the season is likely to be the collected letters of George 


Meredith, which Messrs. Constable are to issue in two 
volumes. A selection has already appeared in “ Scribner's 
Magazine,’’ and judging from this foretaste, the full collec. 
tion will go a long way to console readers for Lord 
Morley’s decision against an official biography. Another 
promising announcement is Mrs. Russell Barrington’s “ Life 
of Walter Bagehot,” to be published by Messrs. Longmans. 
Bagehot was a remarkable personality, and justice has 
hardly been done to him. His books on “The British 
Constitution’ and “Lombard Street’”’ hold the field, for 
they prove his close studentship of politics and his mastery 
of the theory of finance. His opinion carried great weight 
in banking circles, and Gladstone, Lowe, and other states- 
men thought highly—and not too highly—of his political 
insight. He was, besides, a brilliant talker and an accom- 
plished literary critic. But, perhaps, his greatest influence 
was as a journalist. He and his friend, R. H. Hutton, did 
more than is generally acknowledged to-day to mould and 
direct public opinion. 
* * * 

Essays and literary criticism will not be as well 
represented as those who care for this form of literature 
would wish. It seems that Mr. E. V. Lucas will not 
publish anything under this heading, though we may expect 
that his novel, ‘“‘ London Lavender,’”’ and his book of 
travel, ‘‘ A Wanderer in Florence,’’ will both have in them 
much of the essayist’s charm. On the other hand, Mr. 
Austin Dobson completes an eighth series of his engaging 
‘« Eighteenth Century Studies,” with ‘‘ At Prior Park, and 
Other Papers,’”’ to be issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
Nor do Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc disappoint 
us. ‘‘ Types of Men,” and “ This and That and the Other” 
are the titles of their collections of essays, which are to be 
published by Messrs. Methuen. Mr. Frederick Harrison will 
issue “Among My Books, and Other Reviews and 
Essays” through Messrs. Macmillan, and the same pab- 
lishers announce “ Historical Outlines of Poetic Criticism 
and Theory,”’ by Professor R. P. Cowl, and “‘ The Spirit of 
French Letters,’ by Miss Mabell S. C. Smith. Two volumes 
of essays to be published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., are ‘‘ The Fascination of Books, with other papers 
Books and Bookselling,’”’ by Mr. Joseph Shaylor, and “ Per 
adventure: A Book of Essays in Literary Criticism,” by 
Mr. Archibald Strong, of Melbourne University. 

¥ * * 


Fottowrne upon “ The Camel and the Needle’s Eye,” 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., has written another book about 
the British aristocracy, which is to be published later in the 
year by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Mr. Ponsonby attempts 
analyse the present position of the governing class in this 
country, noting their continued social ascendancy, combin 
with a decline in their political power, and criticising the 
training of their children in the public schools and # 
the Universities. 
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Rebietws. 
LIBERALISM AND HOME RULE. 

“fhe New Irish Constitution: An Exposition and Some 

guments.” Edited by J. H. Morgan. (Hodder & 

Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tare is so much good matter in this book, that it is a pity 
it has not been arranged on a more logical and persuasive 
Jan. Professor Morgan, who was entrusted by the Eighty 
(lub with the work of selecting the contributors and editing 
the volume, insists that the order of the chapters “is de- 
signed simply with a view to a logical sequence.” But 
surely a “ book dealing with the Irish question,” such as the 
Righty Club suggested, ought to begin, not with a 
rather legal commentary on the Home Rule Bill, like Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s opening chapter, but with a clear state- 
ment of Liberal principles in regard to Nationalism—a 
statement of the kind we get from the pen of Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse when we are about four-fifths of the way through 
the volume. At the same time, we would not be unduly 
critical of the plan of the work if the editorial chapter, 
besides being out of its logical position, did not give the 
bok an undesirable key-note right at the start. Professor 
Morgan approaches Home Rule in the spirit less of a deter- 
mined Liberal than of a constitutional lawyer. He has 
none of that eager faith in the democratic principle and in 
the Irish people which inspired Mr. Erskine Childers’s 
masterly political essay, “The Framework of Home Rule.” 
He sees, to be sure, as clearly as Mr. Childers does, the folly 
of trying to make Home Rule fit into a Procrustean bed of 
doctrinaire Federalism. But with him this is a question of 
convenience rather than of freedom. He has no objection 
in principle to maiming the freedom of the Irish Parlia- 
ment to suit the imagined convenience of the United King- 
dom. He is inclined to regret, for instance, that the number 
of matters in regard to which the Irish Parliament will be 
frbidden to legislate “has not been enlarged.” “It is 
lghly desirable,” he holds, “to avoid conflict of laws in 
te United Kingdom as far as possible.” Therefore, he is 
wt content with seeing the Land Acts, Old Age Pensions 
Acts, National Insurance Acts, and Labor Exchange Acts 
served for the control of the Imperial Parliament. He is 
axious to keep an Imperial grip on the Companies Acts, 
the Bills of Exchange Acts, and the Factory Acts as well. 
In regard to the last of these, he complains that “ Ireland 
may discriminate against England only less effectively by 
lowering the standard of the Factory Acts than by a tariff.” 
In other words, Ireland is to be denied the liberty to 
manage her own industrial life, because she may conceivably 
abuse it. But cannot this argument be extended so as to 
tll against the grant of any measure of Home Rule what- 
wer? If the English people are to give way to jealousy, not 
of what Ireland has done, is doing, or is most likely to do, 
but of what she might be imagined as doing, they will 
insensibly slide into one of those moods of national sus- 
piciousness which have so often led strong Empires to 
destroy both the liberties and the industries of weaker 
tations, Home Rule, if it is worth granting at all, must, 
like every other great reform, come as an expression of con- 
fidence in human nature. If we insist on keeping Ireland 
in leading-strings for fear she may stumble, or, worse still, 
prefer the gutter to the high road, we are much more likely 
to limit and hamper her power for good than her power for 
evil. The ideal of true Liberalism is to give Irish opinion 
and Irish character the freest possible scope in directing the 
course of Irish national life—to liberate the moral and 
material energies of the Irish people for the great work of 
tational reconstruction. 

“The doctrine of Mazzini,” Professor Hobhouse ob- 
“rves in “Trish Nationalism and Liberal Principle,” his 
‘ontribution to the present volume, “that every nation had 
its own peculiar function to fulfil in the life of humanity, 
¥as not pure fancy.” There is more light shed on the 
problem of Home Rule in that single sentence than in the 
vhole of Professor Morgan’s able and—on constitutional 
ponts—instructive chapter. Professor Hobhouse has also 

me service to Liberals in stressing the old, but sometimes 
“gotten, truth that “the primary object of political 

ralism is to found government on freedom,” and in 
"minding them that freedom means a good deal more than 








the establishment of “a well-oiled representative machine.” 
Freedom does not mean merely representation in a demo- 
cratic assembly. If it meant nothing beyond that, then 
England could have no logical objection to being incorpo- 
rated in the United States or in France, provided she were 
given her fair share of representatives in Congress .r the 
Chamber of Deputies. But, obviously, freedom involves 
representation in an assembly that is not only democratic, 
but national. The case might be briefly stated in this way : 
One’s own representative institutions are representative ; 
other people’s representative institutions are not. But, if 
this is so, Unionists may fairly ask whether the principle 
we have laid down does not hold good in regard to 
Unionist Ulster in Ireland, as well as in regard to the 
position of Ireland as a whole in the United Kingdom. 
It certainly would do so if Ulster had ever claimed 
to be treated as a nation. But Ulster never has made, and 
does not now make, this claim. “If such a demand is put 
forward,” as Professor Hobhouse says, “ not merely in order 
to wreck Home Rule, but as a substantive proposal seriously 
intended, it will constitute a new fact.’’ So far, Ulster has 
had no separate history as Ireland as had a separate history. 
She has never felt the need of a native Parliament, as Ire- 
land has done, in order to “ fulfil her function ’’ among the 
nations of the world. At her best, she has been on the side 
of the Irish nation in its struggle for liberty, and she has 
invariably shared in the fruits of Irish national victories, 
such as the various Land Acts. At her worst, she has 
allowed herself to be made the tool of an ascendancy fac- 
tion—a sort of Irish Opposition which claims to rule Ireland 
permanently through Westminster. Thus the demand of 
Unionist Ulster is not a demand for freedom ; it is a demand 
for the right to keep Ireland in subjection—or, at least, for 
the continuance of a state of affairs which involves the sub- 
jection of Ireland. It is a demand begotten of sectarian 
fears and sectarian hates, of ignorance of Irish history and 
ignorance of the world’s history. Unionist Ulster has never 
affirmed a single positive ideal. She has simply repeated, 
“No!” a thousand times in a thousand voices. 

So much for the Liberal attitude to Irish Nationalism 
and Ulster Unionism. But Home Rule is equally the logical 
outcome of the Liberal attitude to British representative 
institutions. No one but a political partisan could read 
Mr. H. de R. Walker’s article, “The Tendency towards 
Legislative Disintegration,” without realising the extent 
to which British representative institutions are imperilled 
by the postponement of Home Rule—indeed, of Home Rule 
all round. In the first place, there is the eternal congestion 
of business, resulting in the constant application of the 
guillotine, and in the voting of huge sums of the nation’s 
money without discussion or criticism. “The Mother of 
Parliaments,” as Mr. Cecil Harmsworth says, writing on 
“The State of Parliamentary Business,’ “is trying to do 
the work of four or five Parliaments, and is signally fail- 
ing in the attempt.” The facts brought forward by Mr. 
Walker clearly show that Parliament is overburdened, 
because it attempts, not only to be a Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, but an English Parliament, a Scottish 
Parliament, an Irish Parliament, and a Welsh Parliament 
as well. Of the 1,089 Public Acts which it passed in the 
twenty years 1891-1910, only 547 were applicable to the 
United Kingdom as a whole ; the other 542 applied to certain 
“ States’’ of the United Kingdom alone. These figures, it 
should be added, do not include the Local and Private Acts, 
the enumeration of which would make the case for devolu- 
tion still stronger. But, bad as the congestion of business 
is, it is not the worst feature of this imitation of a legis- 
lative union. Far worse is the fact that it introduces into 
the House of Commons more than a hundred members who 
do not profess to represent the views of their constituents 
on any of the great political questions of the day, except the 
question of self-government. “Ireland,” as Mr. Walker 
says, “whether in its Nationalist or its Unionist constitu- 
encies, never expresses any other opinion than for or against 
Home Rule. It is impossible to say, for instance, 
whether Ireland is in favor of Tariff Reform or not.” Thus, 
on the fiscal question, and on many other questions, the 
Irish representatives are not representative ; in other words, 
they are not responsible to, and do not express the opinion 

and wants of, their constituents. To this extent Parlia- 
mentary Government is injured. And British votes on Irish 
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questions are as irresponsible and unrepresentative as are | tutes an accentual line borrowed from barbarism. 


Irish votes on British questions. In the result, the ten- 
dency to “log-rolling” is strengthened, and the evils of 
“log-rolling”’ accentuated. The Unionists, who have them- 
selves so often angled for the Irish vote, denounce it as a 
“corrupt bargain” when the Irish vote is cast for the 
Liberals. But, if there is any corruption in the business, 
it lies, not in the ‘“‘ bargain,’ but in the legislative union, 
of which the “ bargain ”’ is an inevitable consequence, and 
which Unionists, nevertheless, desire to perpetuate. It 
is the task of Liberalism to free Great Britain and Parlia- 
mentary Government from all such political corrupting 
influences. 

Possibly, many readers will turn to this volume for ex- 
position of the present Home Rule Bill, rather than for 
exposition of Liberal principles in regard to Home Rule. Pro- 
fessor Morgan, indeed, in his choice of a title for the book, 
clearly invites us to regard the expositions of the Bill as the 
paramount feature. If we have turned by preference to 
other parts of the work, it is because we believe that some 
Liberals are in danger of approaching Home Rule too much 
as a question of machinery and convenience, instead of as a 
question involving large moral principles. At the same 
time, we fully appreciate the great value of such an article 
as Lord Welby’s commentary on the finance of the Home 
Rule Bill. Lord Welby favors fiscal autonomy, but at the 
same time gives his blessing to the financial provisions of 
the present Bill as “in the main, wise.” Lord MacDonnell 
writes suggestively, if in a rather withholding spirit, on 
“Trish Administration Under Home Rule,” and Sir 
Frederick Pollock has a useful note on “The Judicial Com- 
mittee and the Interpretation of the New Constitution.” 
Sir John MacDonnell surveys the constitutional limita- 
tions of the Irish Constitution, while Serjeant Maloney deals 
with ‘‘ Judiciary, Police and the Maintenance of Order.’’ The 
historical arguments for Home Rule are set forth with elo- 
quence, knowledge, and variety by Mrs. J. R. Green, Pro- 
fessor Pollard, Lord Fitzmaurice, Mr. G. P. Gooch, and 
Mr. Barry O’Brien. The book closes with discussions of the 
religious question as it affects Home Rule, by one Catholic, 
and three Protestant Irish clergymen. As a reasoned argu- 
ment for Home Rule, it has none of the propagandist power 
of Mr. Childers’s book. But it will be found most useful, 
both in its facts and in its suggestions, by students of politics 
who read it in a properly critical spirit. 





THREE POETS. 

“The b> of Venus, and Other Poems.” By “Q.” (Methuen. 

3s. 6d. net.) 
** Fires.” Books II. and III. By WILFRID WILSON GIBson. 

(Elkin Mathews. 1s. net each.) 
“Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti.” 

lations by EzrRA Pounp. (Swift. 3s. 6d.) 
Ir energy is not the whole of beauty, at least it is an 
essential part of it; and it is the lack of energy which 
makes so much tuneful modern verse futile and desiccating. 
At least there is energy in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
poetry ; there is energy in Mr. Wilfrid Gibson; occasion- 
ally there is energy in Mr. Ezra Pound. Each of these poets 
is interesting ; there is something which holds the attention, 
which makes it worth while to turn the pages in an in- 
quiring mood. As for the first of them, he can do more 
for us. He delights us because there is not only vitality 
and eagerness of spirit in his poems, but, in some of them 
at least, real song. We will not dwell upon the little 
dramatic poem called “ The Regent,’’ for this is not a poem 
which seems to suit Sir Arthur’s talent. The plot is thin, 
the theme insignificant, the characterisation conventional, 
and the verse—though it is good, strong blank verse—does 
not reach the pitch which would make it sufficient to stand 
by itself as poetry. Nor are we chiefly pleased by “The 
Vigil of Venus.” This’ is an interesting free translation of 
the “Pervigilium Veneris,” a poem of the late Roman 
Empire, of unknown authorship, and it appeared originally 
in THe Nation. We are told that “Q”’ regards this as the 
“most beautiful poem in later Latin literature.” It is 
written in syllabic Latin verse, the use of which was in 
itself a departure from the true metrical genius of the Latin 
language. It loses the value of the delicate quantitative 
effects of which the Latin language is capable, and substi- 
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“s It is the 
form familiar to us in monkish poetry. Still, the Latin 


author made the utmost of it. He put into it the late Pagan 
sensualism of self-conscious nature-worship. His imagery 
is rich and varied; his high-sounding epithets swell the 
lines into a voluptuous dignity; and his ingenious met. 
phors are woven into terse and pregnant sentences, The 
refrain is skilfully, and not too frequently, introduced :— 


“ Cras amet qui nunquam amavit: quique amavit cras amet,” 


Q”’ has translated it with the utmost freedom. He 
renders it in long, surging Swinburnesque lines, in which 
he knowingly abandons the terseness of the original, 
Nevertheless, it is a very good example of the voluptuous, 
riotous modern poetry which Swinburne made popular— 
a welter of rhythm and words which it were vain to analyse 
—and it is interesting to see that a late Latin poet can 
thus be turned freely into such essentially modern English 
verse. 

We regard this poem as a brilliant excursion by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch ; his more familiar mood we may easily 
see by turning to the delightful lyrics, of which there are 
many in this volume. There is much of the quality of good 
ballad poetry in the poems beginning 


“The bold Marine comes back from war,” 


-and in 


“O Mary Leslie, blithe and shrill.” 


And there is something rather deeper and finer in “Alma 
Mater” and “Christmas Eve.”’ There is a brilliant use of 
proper names in “Chant Royal of High Virtue.” But the 
most beautiful and song-like poem in the book is that “Of 
Three Children Choosing a Chaplet of Verse.” There are 
the effects of dancing and of color in the gay stanzas, giving 
place to moments of reflection. A stanza or two cannot give 
the effect of a poem which varies the notes so rapidly. 
“Flower after flower—for some there were 
The noonday heats had dried, 
And some were dear, yet could not bear 
A lovelier cheek beside; 
And some were perfect, past compare— 
Ah, darlings! what a world of care 
It cost us to decide 


‘* Natheless we sang in sweet accord, 
Each bending o’er her brede— 
‘O there be flowers in Oxenford, 
And flowers be north of Tweed, 
And flowers there be on earthly sward 
That owe no mortal seed!’ 


“And these, the brightest that were wove, 

Were Innocence and Truth, 

And holy Peace and angel Love, 
Glad Hope and gentle Ruth. 

Ah, bind them fast with triple twine 

Of Memory, the wild woodbine, 

That etill, being human, stays divine, 
And alone is age’s youth!” 

It is a considerable transition to the poetry of Mr. 
Gibson, a transition from the heroic romantic to the realistic 
and modern. But although Mr. Gibson in his verse is often 
telling simple tales of modern life—tales of poverty, mis- 
fortune, and drabness—nevertheless he is seldom guilty of 
that unpoetical vice—often to-day pedantically extolled— 
which consists in the mere recital of the facts of wretchedness. 
There are modern critics who think that there is some special 
virtue in ugliness and wretchedness, conferring on the bare 
record of them a special merit. These critics confuse science 
with literature, and they have done much harm in pervert- 
ing certain able, imaginative writers into paths of dull 
didacticism. Mr. Gibson, fortunately, has not been diverted 
from the true way of imagination. There is no subject, 
however drab it may ‘appear in life, which may not be 
poetically treated, so long as the poetical approach—the 
poetical view-point—is not deliberately strangled by the 
methods of didactic realism. These methods Mr. Gibson 
has not adopted. His representation of a scene of bleak 
horror—as in “The Ovens ’”’—is not hysterical protest; for 
it is transfused into a thing of the imagination ; and one may 
creep, or tingle, or shudder under the imagination, bat 
never be depressed. No true poetry ever devitalises. It 
must energise. And Mr. Gibson’s poetry has this property: 
He is content often just to tell a poignant little story ™ 
perfectly simple narrative verse. He is perhaps too facile 
in his use of metre, and the diction sometimes lacks dis- 
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‘action. But the simplicity and directness of the verse 
keep it always up to a certain level, and its effect, depending 
nach upon the imaginative conception of his subject, is 
cumulative. Perhaps the most effective, in conception, 
ony of treatment, and in diction, is “The Lilac Tree,’’ 
ich begins : — 
- 7 ‘TI planted her the lilac tree 
Upon our wedding day; 
But when the time of blossom came, 
With her dead babe she lay. 
And, as I stood beside the bed, 
The scent of lilac filled the room : 
And always when I smell the bloom, 
I think upon the dead.” 

There is something a little finicking and stilted in Mr. 
Ezra Pound’s verse, which often whittles away the natural 
vigor of his imagination. He writes poetry upon a theory, 
ind whilst his theory is often too hard to live up to, it is 
gmetimes just sufficient to destroy the poetry. For 
instance, he announces his belief in ‘‘ an ultimate and abso- 
lute rhythm,”” and declares ‘‘ rhythm ’’ to be the “‘ most 
primal of all things known to us . . basic in poetry and 
music mutually.’’ Without quarrelling with this dictum, 
ye are bound to point out that he has so concentrated on 
thythmic effects that the effect we sometimes get is that of 
aslow, stately, beautiful accompaniment, played to a harsh, 
Cockney voice. If his rhythms are just, his resonant 
sounds are discordant, and sometimes hideous. He has no 
ear for the difference between simple English words and 
barbarous Latin-English. The Italian— 

“Cosa m’avvien, quand’ io le son presente, 
Ch’ i’ non la posso a lo ’ntelletto dire,” 
he translates : 
“That which befalls me in my Lady’s presence, 
Bars explanations intellectual.” 

The rhythm of that second line may be well enough ; 
but can Mr. Pound explain to us why the line is so horrible 
i the ear?—why it sounds so utterly different from the 
riginal ? 

Nevertheless, we are grateful to him for the care he has 
uken in translating Guido Cavalcanti. He is com- 
paratively literal, and he has produced some very interesting 
renderings of the ‘‘Sonnets and Ballate.’? What we marvel at 
ishis boldness in challenging comparison with Rossetti, who 
translated so many of these same poems. Perhaps the 
best way, if it be not too severe, of estimating the value 
of his translation, is to compare Mr. Pound’s rendering with 
Rossetti’s. The former writes :— 

“ Beauty of woman, of the knowing heart, 
And courtly knights in bright accoutrement, 

And loving speeches, and the small birds’ art, 
Adorned swift ships which on high seas are sent, 
And airs grow calm when white the dawn appeareth, 
And white snow falling where no wind is bent, 
Brook-marge and mead, where every flower flareth, 

And gold and silver azure in ornament.” 

That is not bad, and it is near to the Italian. 

how deftly it was changed into poetry by Rossetti : 


But see 


“ Beauty in woman; the high will’s decree; 
Fair knighthood armed for manly exercise; 
The pleasant song of birds; love’s soft replies; 
The strength of rapid ships upon the sea; 
The serene air when light begins to be; 
The white snow, without wind that falls and lies; 
Fields of all flower; the place where waters rise; 
Silver and gold; azure in jewellery.” 





THE TRUTH ABOUT WAR. 


“Pride of War.” By GusTAF JANSON. Translated from the 
Swedish. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 6s.) 
TurRe comes back to the writer snatches of a beautiful and 
fomantic popular poem, which he remembers often hearing 
a&saboy. It was a sort of “complaint” against war. If 
he remembers rightly, one verse runs something like this: 
“Tf L were Queen of France, or, still better, Pope of Rome, 
There’d be no fighting men abroad, or weeping maids at home.” 
The remedy proposed was “that those who made the 
quarrels should be the ones to fight.’’ We believe that this 
little poem puts in a nutshell what has been, all through the 
ume, the inmost heart of the popular feeling about war. 


at least, in this sense, that the people—the sufferers by 

it—were unable to hinder it. They bowed to it with fatalistic 

resignation. They pathetically believed that the High 

Powers might prevent it if they would; but these Lucretian 

Gods, on their Olympian heights, were too far removed from 

the suffering mass of mankind for the very idea of an appeal 

to them to be more than a ballad-maker’s passing fancy. 

But the people, we believe, in its inmost heart, has always 

been a little Peterkin, asking about war: What good 

comes of it at last? The ballad quoted above recognises 

clearly that the people are not “the men who make the 

quarrels.” But this constant feeling, for the most part 

inarticulate, has only in the past found rare expression in 

a verse or two of some popular poet or other. 

To make this instinctive feeling a reasoned conviction, 

to make these shy, wistful questionings everywhere articu- 

late—nay, clamorously insistent—to subject the pretensions 

and dogmas of militarism to the same searching popular 

criticism and discussion to which the Papal claims and 

dogmas were subjected in the sixteenth century, seems to us 
one of the greatest and most useful works in which a man 

may engage at the present time. We hope that the Labor 
Press of all countries, not least that now coming into 
existence in England, will more and more make it a part 
of its programme to tell its readers on all occasions the 
plain truth about war, and do its utmost to render the 
perpetration of this crime of crimes, this “sum of all 
villainies” (as it may be more justly called than slavery 
ever was) impossible. The popular “irony” recently written 
of in these columns (by a reviewer of Mr. Neil Lyons’s new 
book) may be very effectively employed. We are happy to 
think that the people already view the absurd senti- 
mentalities of Jingo militarism in the ironical spirit and 
manner. ‘‘ Going to fight for the Widow in South Africa ”’ is 
a delightful phrase. Why should these poor lads be shot, 
burned, drowned, die of thirst, be maimed, crippled, driven 
mad, for the sake of Victoria, Edward, or George? And 
what real benefit, after all, does the perpetration of these 
atrocities on an enormous scale confer on these illustrious 
personages? The most widespread publicity should be 
given to the horrors and scandals constantly occurring in 
conscript armies. We see in the “Daily Herald” a report 
of a dreadful case which is said to have happened in a 
“Compagnie de Discipline” in Algeria. A soldier, marching 
across the desert under the African sun, fell exhausted to 
the ground. “Give him a drink,” said the lieutenant. 
Whereupon, two sergeants crammed handfuls of burning 
sand into his mouth. He was left to die where he had 
fallen. A charge of murder was afterwards trumped up 
against a soldier who denounced this abominable crime, and 
he was unjustly sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. 
Recitals of this kind, with appropriate comments, should 
be scattered broadcast by the Labor Press among the people, 
and particularly among the soldiers of all nations. 

An excellent example of good missionary work of this 
kind lies before us, done, however, not by a journalist, but 
by a novelist—a translation from the Swedish writer, 
Gustaf Janson. It is a series of sketches dealing with the 
Italian raid on Tripoli. The truth about the origin of modern 
wars is told in these pages with a remorseless rationalism. 
We remember ourselves speaking to an old lady of sound 
sense, and without sentimental illusions of any kind, about 
the throngs of pilgrims coming in medieval days to venerate 
the precious relics exhibited in some great abbey. | 
suppose the monks did it to sell their beer,” she replied. 
The people who make wars in our own time do it to sell 
their shoddy. We commend the sketch in this book called 
‘“‘Fever’’ to the worthy but wofully unimaginative 
people who talk so glibly of war, its glories and its 
benefits, knowing nothing of the meaning of what they say. 
Here is an extract or two; they are taken from the last 
wandering words of a young lieutenant, dying in hospital :— 

“Can you imagine it, Sister, what a fearful strain it is 
when the enemy lies all about one? Wherever you turn your 
eyes only ridges of sand, ravines, and hollows, with here and 
there a patch of dull green—and the enemy is waiting, hidden 
in the bushes, half hidden in the sand. They lie there with 
finger on trigger, watching every step you take safely 
hidden away invisible. They come spying on you 

cautiously. Not a sound breaks the stillness 


and just when you feel quite sure that there is no danger 
threatening, bang go the shots! Every nerve in your body 











It was frankly recognised as something inevitable—inevitable, 





contracts, every muscle is rigid for a moment. Then you feel 
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a burning pain in breast—in stomach—in brain—everywhere. 
Where am I hit? Where? 

“ Water—water! Thanks! 

“Suddenly you are lying on the sand, you who just now 
stood erect, strong, full of courage, eager for action. You 
lie there helpless, and wounded, and faint. You know that 
you are abandoned to the mercy, or the mercilessnese, of a 
fanatical foe, whom you cannot even see. He is somewhere 
or other near at hand, keenly watching your every move, and 
loading his rifle again. You cannot escape him, you cannot 
even shrink aside; his rifle is levelled at you, and he is 
choosing slowly but surely the place where the next bullet is 
to hit. His eyes are afire with the lust of murder, his 

‘ more water, Sister ! 

“You are in his power. He can do what he pleases with 
you. Your pulse beats fast, your lungs are gasping. 
Where has this brown devil dug himself into the sand? Where 
has he hidden his grinning face? Where? Where? 
He is there somewhere behind you perhaps. 
He is enjoying your suffering, he reads your agonies in your 
cramped-up, contracted form. Water. No; the sea, 
sister, the whole sea. 

** His bullet comes, swift and eure. It hits its mark; 
it ploughs its way through you; opens a passage through which 
your blood is running away. All you have is disappearing as 
your blood mingles with the sand. o 
This young fellow, as he lies dying in the hospital-shed, 

sees always before him “a gigantic sign of interrogation.” 
“Why? Why?’ he asks, incessantly. “At night the sign 
lights up like a pillar of fire; by day it thickens into black 
smoke.” 
selves learn to ask when told that war is inevitable, neces- 
sary, and beneficial, and they must insist upon having an 
adequate answer. We have little hope in the ruling classes, 
in the military and diplomatic castes; in the Kings, Popes, 
and Kaisers, spoken of in the old ballad. The people them- 
selves must see to it. They must keep on repeating, ‘“‘ Why? 
Why?’’ Why these scenes of horror, this wholesale murder, 
this sheer waste, this orgy of destruction? Who can possibly 
benefit by it? The answer they will generally receive is 
that it all takes place for the sake of patriotism. It will 
benefit Sussex, so to speak, if the people in Hampshire are 
starving. The sack of Norwich will be good news for Lin- 
colnshire. Hatred of Dorset is the first duty of a good 
Devon man. There can be no more noxious and degrading 
superstition than “ patriotism” in this sense. There is no 
love of one’s country—let it be repeated in season and out 
of season—apart from love of the people of one’s country. 
To scatter death, mutilation, disease, among one’s fellow- 
countrymen is a very paradoxical way of proving one’s love 
for one’s native land, even if, in the process, the people of 
some other country suffer more. The possessing classes 
cannot, for the most part, think clearly on these matters. 
They are—the great majority—incurable; the victims of 
phrases, sentimentalities, prejudices. The people must wake 
up and take the matter in hand themselves. Their attitude 
should be one of thorough-going rationalism and utili- 
tarianism on the subject—the attitude of a gloomy-looking 
plebeian to the admiring exclamation of his little 
daughter as the soldiers went by, which we caught amid 
the crowd at some great military function: “They mostly 
dies in the workhouse.’’ In the meantime, we recommend 
everyone to read this book, “ Pride of War.” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOOD TASTE. 


“The Principle of Individuality and Value.” The Gifford 
Lectures for 1911, delivered in Edinburgh University. 
By B. BosANnQuetT, LL.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the British 
Academy. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Ir is an interesting speculation whether great men do more 
good by their discoveries than harm by the respect which 
they inspire. We all know the widow who suppresses 
originality in her children with the remark, “ Your dear 
father would never have said that.’’ Very similar is the 
attitude of many students of philcsophy towards the 
philosophers whose authority they acknowledge. Dr. 
Bosanquet, in all questions of importance, assumes that 
the truth is to be found in Plato and Aristotle—not, it is 
true, in what they said, but in what they meant, which is 
to be discovered by a study of Hegel, who, in turn, is to 
be interpreted in the light of T. H. Green. By means of 
this highly selective view of the history of philosophy, he 
arrives at what he calls the philosophic tradition, which 


This is the question which the people must them- | 





\ 





eS 


enables him to state his main premisses as established 
the consensus of the ages. It is true that Locke, Berk, 
Hume, Kant, and the vast majority of contemporary 
philosophers reject these premisses, but they are all oop. 
demned as outside the main current of philosophy. “] q 
not conceal my belief,’’ he says, “ that in the main the work 
has been done, and that what is now needed is to recall and 
concentrate the modern mind out of its distraction, rather 
than to invent wholly new theoretical conceptions” (p, v), 
This recall from distraction is not to be effected, as in othe 
studies, by an endeavor to ascertain the facts, but } 
acquiring a certain frame of mind: our attitude to lif, 
should be “sane and central ”’ (p. 4), we should attempt “ the 
largest and bravest attitude of soul” (p. 5), and we 
should remember that ‘“ bad taste is bad logic, and bad logic 
is bad taste” (p. 7). Most people, no doubt, judge 
philosophy as they judge cookery, by whether it tickles their 
palate; among such people there will be some who yill 
think Dr. Bosanquet’s dish agreeable, and finding a good 
taste will infer a good logic. But those who, in philosophy, 
desire clear conceptions, penetrating analyses, and some 
attempt to prove the truth of the positions advocated, will 
look in vain in this book for anything of what they seek. 

Dr. Bosanquet’s general position is that of a monism 
derived from Hegel. The only thing that is completely real 
is the Whole or Absolute, and this is proved by means of the 
law of contradiction as developed in the Dialectic. “ Every true 
proposition,’’ he says, “is so in the last resort because its 
contradictory is not conceivable in harmony with the whole 
of experience ; in other words, is not merely a contradiction 
of fact, but a self-contradiction” (p. 51). It should follow 
that, in theory, absolutely every fact should be demonstrable 
by pure logic. It is difficult to believe that, for example, 
every detail of the course of history is deducible from the law 
of contradiction ; but then history, we are told, is incapable 
of any considerable degree of “ being or trueness”’ (p. 78). 
The same habit of picking and choosing among facts appears 
in many parts of the book: some of our experiences ar 
more true or real than others; man’s nature is not just what 
he is, but is something in process of being communicated to 
him (p. 259). Broadly, we may say that a fact is “real” 
when it confirms Dr. Bosanquet’s philosophy, but if it 
refutes it, it is not quite “real,’’ however undeniably it 
may be a fact. 

What is real, we are told, must be a “concrete 
universal,” which is not a general concept, but a union of 
particular and general; in fact, the same thing as a true 
individual. ‘The true embodiment of the logical universal 
takes the shape of a world whose members are worlds” 
(p. 37). One would naturally suppose that if the members 
of a world are worlds, their members in turn must be worlds, 
and so on, ad infinitum. This view, however, is rejected, 
on the ground that Dr. Bosanquet cannot understand the 
modern mathematical infinite (p. 38n), though no attempt 
is made to show how the infinite series is to be avoided. 

Individuality, it appears, is what has ultimate value, 
and the Absolute is a perfect individual. Finite selves are 
not perfect individuals and are not fully real; indeed, it 
would seem that they are no more real than matter. Dr. 
Bosanquet definitely rejects panpsychism: he sees no reason 
to believe that whatever appears as matter has really some 
form of mental life. He also sees no reason to believe that 
separate selves are immortal (p. 268). In a lecture om 
Teleology, he explains that it is a mistake to regard the 
purpose as something to be achieved in the future; the 
purpose of the whole, he says, simply is the whole (p. 162). 
It follows that, though his philosophy must be classed 
an optimism, it affords no ground for supposing that the 
world will get better, or even that it will not get worse 
“ Finiteness, pain, and evil,’ he says, “ are essential features 
of Reality, and belong to an aspect of it which leaves its 
marks even on perfection” (p. 240). Apparently men are 
be exhorted to bear misfortunes patiently, on the ground 
that at any rate the Absolute profits by them. Something 
great and precious, he says, can be made of pain and sit 
(p. 241), but not, apparently, by the sufferer or the sinner. 
The Whole is perfect already, so there can be no ground t 
wish for any diminution of what appear to us to be evils. 
(Dr. Bosanquet does not, of course, draw this consequene, 
but it seems unavoidable.) 

In a lecture on “Freedom and Initiative,” we are told 
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0N SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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The Building of the Alps. By T. G. Bonney, ScD., 
LLD., F.R.S.; Emeritus Professor of Geology, University 
College, London; Hon. Canon of Manchester; Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; Past-President of the Alpine 
Club, the Geological Society, and the British Association. 
With 48 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12/6 net. (Inland 
Postage 5d.) 


Books on the Alps have become numerous during the last thirty 
years, but most of them are mainly devoted to mountain climbing. 
jo that the author has taken some part, but the geography and 
gructure of this mountain chain, the nature and past history of its 
reks, the forms of the peaks and valleys, the work of water and 
je, the formation and action of glaciers and their efficacy as 
sulpturing agents, have been kept steadily in view during his 
yanderings. Thus he writes from the point of view of one who 
mows something of natural history and rather more of geology, who 
feels not only the grandeur but also the scientific interest of the 
mountains. Some of the questions which he has treated have given 
rise to controversy, and in dealing with these he is guided by the 
results of his personal observations rather than by the opinions of 
others. His first visit to the Alps was in 1856, his thirty-fourth in 
july, J911; and in the course of these visits he has wandered over 
most parts of the chain, from the neighbourhood of the Viso to the 
galzkammergut. He made more than one walking tour in the French 
ad Italian Alps when visitors were few, and can remember the 
time when even in Switzerland the conditions of life were more 
homely and its towns more old-world than at the present day. 


Yosemite Trails: Camp and Pack-Train in the Yosemite 
Region of the Sierra Nevada, By J. SMEATON CHASE. With 
a Map and 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8/6 net. 
(Inland Postage 5d.) 


This book is the outcome of three journeys, two of them of con- 

iderable length, through the Yosemite region of the Sierra Nevada, 
tat great Californian range which, with its magnificent features of 
wuntain, forest, river, lake, and glacier, has been called the Alps 
ithe United States. The volume is not a guide-book in the ordinary 
mse; it is full of graphic descriptions and vivid impressions of 
mvel. At the same time, any visitor to the Yosemite region will 
id it a valuable guide in planning his tour. 





The Battle of Life. a Retrospect of Sixty Years. 
By T. E. KEBBEL, Barister-at-Law, Author of “‘The Agri- 
cultural Labourer,” ‘‘The Old and the New,” Editor of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10/6 
net. (Inland Postage 5d,) 


This book is not meant to be a book of “ reminiscences” only in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. It is a record of disappoint- 
ments, privations, and hardships, interspersed with vivid and 
ihusing representations of the scenes which witnessed them. It 
takes the reader back to the pre-Victorian era, before the “battle” 
began, and carries him on through public school, Oxford, and London 
life, when the real struggle commenced. As a combined picture of 
high and low life, of town life and country life, in which ladies and 
gentlemen, actors and actresses, prize-fighters and dog-dealers, money- 
lenders and sponging houses, casinos and demireps, appear and dis- 
‘ppear at intervals, it is not only a highly interesting and piquant 
larrative, but may fairly be called a valuable contribution to the 
soclal history of the period. 


By EpwIN CANNAN, M.A,, 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of London. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5/- net. (Inland 
Postage 4d.) 


a this book the author has selected from the large number of 
Peg and addresses written and given by him during the last 
or eave years those which appear to be of permanent interest, 
mibjecte united them by a substantial introduction, in which the 
today 8 with which they deal are reviewed from the standpoint of 


omeial of the articles treat of the attitude of the economist 
saath 8 practical problems, and give good grounds for what often 
= the lay mind—his refusal to take a side in the struggles 
aaa capital and labour,” “‘ Individualism and Socialism,” and 
vith _ or imaginary entities of the same character. Others deal 
tttentt closely related subject to which the author has given much 
- on in recent years—the connection between the general mun- 
. A wage og organisation and the territorial organisations known 
porten; the general tendency of his work being to show that the 
ce of “countries” as economic units is very much over- 





ane that economic organisation in the future must inevitably 

destroy - transcend existing political boundaries and eventually 

pom A claim on the part of the present national States to 

“Toe economic societies, and reduce them to the position of mere 
al authorities.” 

~ ae 
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T FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

















Macmillan’s New Books. 
H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL 


MARRIAGE 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories, 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The 
Centaur,” &c. Illustrated by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
Extra Crown 8ve, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle—‘‘ Mr. Blackwood writes these stories with 
a masterly touch which makes them seem convincing and 
‘creepily true.” He has a gift amounting to genius in his 
ee of scenery, to which he gives consciousness and 
desire.” 


A Colony in the Making: Or 
Sport and Profit in British East Africa. 
By LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and Illustra- 


tions. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Globe.—“ Altogether the book is one which will attract con- 
siderable attention. it will not supersede Sir Charles 
Eliot’s classic work on East Africa, it is worthy at least 
a place beside it on the shelf of the colonist, sportsman, and 
colonial student, to all of whom different chapters will make 
an appeal” ; _ 

THB POCKET PARKMAN, 

The Works of Francis Park- 
man. Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. In 
12 vols. With Frontispieces and Maps. Extra F’cap. 
8vo. 6s. net each. 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac. Two Vols. 

Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 

The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century, 

La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. 

Montcalm and Wolfe, In two vols. 

The Old Régime in Canada, 

The Oregon Trail : Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 

Life. 
Pioneers of France in the New World. 
A Half Century of Conflict. In two vols. 


MILITARY TEXT BOOKS. New Vols. 
From the Black Mountain to 
Waziristan, being an Account of the 


Border Countries and the more turbulent 
of the Tribes controlled by the North- 
West Frontier Province, and ef our 
Military Relations with them in the Past. 
By COLONEL H. C. WYLLY, C.B. With an 
Introduction by LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HORACE L. 
SMITH DORRIEN, &K.C.B., D.S.0., A.D.C.Gen. 
With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Our Cavalry. sy MAJoR-GENERAL M.F, 
RIMINGTON, C.V.O., C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo 
5s. net. 

Broad Arrow.—‘ A book which cavalrymen will be glad to 
possess, and which officers of other arms will do well to read 
and ponder over.” 

Prospectus post free on application. _ 


The Lushei Kuki Clans. By 
LIEUT.-COLONEL J. SHAKESPEAR, C.I1.E., D.8.O. 
With Four Plates in Colour and other Illustrations and 
a Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study 
of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor of Msthetic 
and Modern Literature at the University of Finland, 
Helsingfors. 8vo. 14s. net. 


The Queen.—‘ By showing the vital relation of the Catholic 
Arts and Crafts to Catholic faith, Professor Hirn has given us 
something very much more than a new and powerful inter- 
pretation of certain phases of art in the Middle Ages; he has 
permitted us a valuable new glimpse into actual history.” 


History of English Prose 
Rhythm. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
Hon. LL.D., etc. 8vo. 14s. net, 


The English Review.—* A monument of learning and industry 
and subtle understanding.” 
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that it is useless to try to prove that acts are not determinate, 
given the antecedent conditions: the act is necessary, 
but the agent is not (p. 354). This view, Dr. Bosanquet 
says, is derived primarily from T. H. Green, but is really 
the view of the philosophical tradition from Plato downwards 
(p. 355n). It seems, however, as if an agent’s freedom 
would be somewhat illusory if his act were not free. Of 
course it is said that the agent determines his own act, 
but that only slightly antedates the compulsion, since the 
agent himself is the product of heredity, environment, and 
other circumstances which lie outside himself. 

Dr. Bosanquet’s book rests upon a certain view of logic— 
the view, namely, that when things are interrelated, the 
whole composed of them is more real than they are. This 
view leads obviously and quickly to contradictions, but by 
invoking the Hegelian dialectic the contradictions are made 
to minister to the development of the philosophy, instead 
of being used, as they would be in any other study, to show 
that the foundation is unsound. The assumption of a 
consensus as to fundamentals, which underlies the book, can 
only be maintained by one who ignores most of the work 
of philosophers in most parts of the civilised world; and 
so long as this is the case, it would seem that the time 
has not come for building elaborate systems on very dubious 
premisses. 





MISS MAZEPPA. 


“‘My Friendship with Prince Hohenlohe.” 
VON HEDEMANN. Edited by DrNisE PETIT. 
net.) 

THe Baroness von Hedemann uses, appositely enough, the 

word “friendship.” A union, though illicit, such as hers 

with Prince Hohenlohe, lasting thirty years, is something 
very different from a mere liaison. The mistress was also 
the loyal and steadfast friend. Friendship, moreover, is 
essentially the note of the book. Her long intercourse with 
the princely lover is reviewed by the Baroness in a temperate 
and kindly spirit. No “blazing indiscretions’ for her, no 
tit-bits of scandal, not even a forgotten secret of State. 
Revelations, no doubt, there might have been; for 
Hohenlohe, 


By Baroness 
(Nash. 7s. 6d. 


‘Bavarian Minister, President of theMinistry, Representa- 
tive in the Reichstag, Lord-Lieutenant of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
Chancellor of the Empire, never took a single political step, 
never delivered a speech, without having asked me, the once- 
disdained, for my counsel.” 

And, on one occasion at least, we see the Baroness in the 
confidence of Bismarck ; but, she says, “I kept silence, and 
kept it purposely.” 

The record is, therefore, mainly personal. We surmise 
from it (as perhaps we are intended to do) that Prince 
Hohenlohe was, in a two-fold sense, the protector of a 
beautiful and impulsive woman, who tells us that the wild- 
ing never wholly slept in her. He understood her, and 
when need arose, could be indulgent to some atavistic mood 
that recalled the distant Cossack strain. Her very name 
betrays her father’s ancestry. Hedemann is but “ Hetmann,” 
the head man of a family or tribe of Cossacks of the Don ; 
people of the steppes, of whom Mazeppa of the legends was 
one :— 

“Often even now, in these far-distant days of his 
[Mazeppa’s] dying race, there leaps forth in a member of the 
clan some wild, fantastic trait, some demonic passion, some of 
the old longing for the Infinite. 

“I, too, when I review my life, seem to myself such a 
creature of the steppes, riding on a foam-beflecked horse, my 
hair a-stream, into the Land of Romance.” 

It is not only the land of romance that we occasionally 
glimpse ; it is also the river of death. Once—and she must 
then have been middle-aged—the distracted Baroness took 
a suicidal header from a bridge. The rescue, ordained of 
Providence at these operatic junctures, was at hand. 

A certain unsoundness is easily perceived in the stock, 
as if, at the era of the Baroness’s advent, its mental 
stability were somewhat on the down grade. Of four 
children, 

“three died a mournful death. My eldest sister had married 

the Count B.; she died on the wedding tour. After 

two years the Count married my other sister, who took her 
own life in a violent attack of fever. My brother lived for 

a long time in America, and there shot himself.” 

The Baroness herself came “ to this great stage of fools ” 


in circumstances unusual and horrible. Her mother became 


’ lady, forgive my intrusion. 





suddenly insane, and gave birth to the child in a madhoyp 
Happily (so the alienists assure us), one cannot be born 
insane, but the Baroness’s congenital heredity was manifestly 
not of the best. 

At seventeen she was married to the banker, Erzberger 
(“the Baron H.” had already proposed), who was twenty 
years her senior. Even at this date there had been ap 
“ affair,” for the young Baroness had “ forget-me-not eyes” 
and a crown of lustrous auburn hair. “ He was Herr von 
Scheffer, at that time horse-trainer to the Duke of Mecklep. 
burg.’’ Of the marriage with the banker there were three 
children, 

‘but still my inward life was empty. Then came the tempest 

into my soul—tearing down the old, making place for the ney. 

It lifted me on its pinions, and bore me away—into the req] 

life. Fate willed it that Scheffer, my first love, should again 

enter the tranquil orbit of my existence. He was sent a 

Oberleutnant to Augsburg. Thus did higher powers bring uy 

together; and what had long been destined came to pass,” 

In a short time, after a passionate love scandal, divorce 
from the banker also came to pass; and the young wife 
that had been was adrift and friendless. Friendless, indeed, 
so fair and fascinating a creature would not long remain, 
and, in due time, the scene discovers Prince Charming. He 
makes a masked entry; in other words, he first visits the 
bewitching divorcée under a name not his own. “ Gracious 
I am the Count L., and have 
been impelled to write to you. I have heard so much about 
you that the overpowering desire te make your acquaint 
ance,” etc. The romance is thus infinitely heightened when, 
at a reception in Salzburg in 1863, the Baroness, hearing a 
servant announce “Prince Chlodwig von MHohenlohe 
Schillingsfiirst,” turns and beholds her Count L. “TI gazed 
at him speechless.”’ 

It is proper to add that her interest in him had begun 
long before this dramatic discovery of his notable identity. 
The famous Hohenlohe, on his part, proved no gallant of 
a week. The letters from him that crowd so many of the 
Baroness’s pages (letters seldom, in other ways, of value 
or of interest) are the expressions of an affection sincere, 
intense, tender, and enduring. She bore him two children, 
of whom the daughter survives; and when he was eighty 
years old his love changed for one moment into wrath, 
because the mistress believed it not her duty to become the 
wife : — 

‘* If you won’t share the last days of my life with me, le 
us break now, once and for all.”’ 

It was then that, 

“* Almost crazy, I went from the Wilhelmstrasse to the 
river, and threw myself, without a moment’s hesitation, over 
the bridge.” 

It is, within its limits, a satisfying romance, compe 
tently told, with little of extravagance and nothing of in- 
modesty. For the Baroness, the leaves of her destiny, as 
we may think, are not yet all unfolded. A biological prob- 
lem, of curious and not unsympathetic interest, she should 
engage another generation of critics less with her career 
than with her character, qualities, and temperament. Were 
Hohenlohe a more commanding figure, the Baroness von 
Hedemann might rank with the mistresses of note. As itis, 
she may have made him what he was at his mediocre best. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘“‘The House of Teck: A Romance of a Thousand Years" 

By Lovis FELBERMAN. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Feiserman’s main purpose is, he tells us, to deal 
with the Hungarian ancestors of Queen Mary, who 
is, on her father’s side, “(a member of the Rhédey family 
and a direct descendant of the historic House of Aba and 
the Royal Arpéd dynasty.” The book has grown out of § 
small volume which was printed for private circulation # 
the time of the Queen’s marriage, and in its present form 
it is a history of Hungary from the early days of Chris 
tianity onwards. Though chiefly concerned with the Rhédey 
family, Mr. Felberman gives some space to the Bathory’ 
Rakéczys, Telekis, and other great Hungarian families 
lated to the Rhédeys. Hungarian history has not hitherto 
attracted many English readers, and we imagine that few 
people will carry their loyalty so far as to master Mr. 
Felberman’s pages. Yet these are not devoid of interest, and 
they are helped by a large number of good illustrations. 
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THE DEATH OF THE MIKADO 


adds special interest to 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN 


By HISHO SAITO. 


Translated from the German version of the Japanese 
original by Exizasetu Lez. With 23 illustrations by native 
ytists. The first history of Japan written by a Japanese 
sithor for Western readers. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Postage 4d.) 


[Just ready. 


“Js extremely interesting, dealing with Japan as it does from the 
earliest days until the year 1910. Hisho Saito, though primarily 
historian, is himself Japanese, and presents the history of Japan, 
strangely vivid and intense, in a most dramatic form .. . it cannot 
il to fire the imagination of the Western reader.’’—Westminster 


Gazette. 
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EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON, Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cat 
and Other Beasts.” 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘ Anecdote and pieture and reminiscence .. . 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people. ry 
an are not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without a 
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8 Evolution e * . By E. 8. Goodrich, M.A., 
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38 Oliver Cromwell me! - ant By Hilda Johnstone, M.A. 
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“ A wonderful enterprise, admirably planned, and deserving 
the highest success.”—The Nation, 

“ The undertaking bids fair to prove of real value as an 
educative influence. . . . The information that they give, 
far from being scrappy, is wonderfully complete and clearly 
presented, and the judiciously chosen bibliographies at the 
end of each volume will help their readers to pass on from 
these capable treatises, which are something more than 
introductions, to a fuller study of the several subjects.” —Times, 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning, 

August 30. September 6. 
Consols _ ee 75} 7416 
Midland Deferred 694 70} 
Canadian Pacific ... seu 283} 280 
Mexican Railway Ordinary 613 604 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 102% 102% 
Union Pacific te 176 1754 


Markets began the week well, but have not maintained 
their cheerfulness. For this the foreign political situation 
is chiefly to be blamed, as it has started Consols on the 
downward path again. The price stood up well during the 


readjustment in the Money Market last week, and their | 


firmness lent strength to the rest of the Gilt-edged Market 
and, indirectly, to the general investment markets, par- 
ticularly Home Rails and other home securities. Their in- 
ability to withstand the fears of trouble in Europe is shown 
by their present price of 74 7-16xd., although they made up at 
754 only last Monday. Their weakness has induced quite 
a lot of profit-taking in Home Rails, in which the heavy 
stocks have suffered most, the passengers’ making quite a 
good recovery in the middle of the week. The traffic returns 
this week show the effects of the floods, the Great Eastern 
showing a loss of £8,000. The Great Northern and Hull and 
Barnsley are the only others of importance to show declines, 
the others mostly adding small increases to satisfactory 
figures last year. North-Easterns exhibit the large increase 
of £60,200, compared with a drop of £42,700 last year; but 
this is due to its habit of returning goods receipts a week 
late. The decline last year therefore represents the railway 
strike week. 

By far the best return is that of the North- 
Western, which shows an advance of £26,000 on top of a 
£30,000 increase last year. This line now leads with an 
aggregate advance of £283,000 since July 1st, followed by 
the North-Eastern with £258,900, the Midland with £225,000, 
and the Great Western with £199,000. If size be taken into 
account, however, the Lancashire and Yorkshire’s aggregate 
increase of £117,900, and the Great Central’s £109,600 must 
be placed in the front. American Rails waited for the 
Vermont elections, and were weak until the figures were 
known on Wednesday evening, when there was an all-round 
improvement. Canpacs went up to 280 on the end of August 
traffic return showing an increase of $480,000; but the 
only sign of appreciation of the £44,800 increase on the 
Grand Trunk was a decline in the Third Preference. This 
market is taking some time to get over the July statement. 
Mexicans went down on the political news, which, accord- 
ing to the New York cables, is very serious. The traffics, 
too, are showing declines, though small, and the market 
is in a state of uncertainty. Shipping stocks, after their 
little week-end boom, have declined, though by very small 
amounts, compared with the recent advances. Marconis 
keep firm, and Cements have risen again, while Breweries 
and Nitrates continue to be marked up here and there. 

The Rubber Market, of which so much was heard in the 
early part of last week, has not been able to resume its activity, 
and oils are very dull. The Kaffir market continues to ex- 
hibit signs of life; but movements do not go far before 
selling puts prices back again. The houses seem determined 
to prevent the building up of big professional “ bull”’ 
accounts, and to keep the market simmering until the public 
has “ bitten” firmly. Probably, the houses found that the pro- 
fessional knows as much of the game as they do themselves, 
and that in the numerous abortive attempts to start market 
revivals, he has come off better than they have themselves. 
The majority of Kaffir shares have been left to themselves 
long enough to have found their own investment level. The 
good dividend-payers are worth buying to hold, and there 
is the chance that in a revival a good appreciation in value 


might accrue. But to make satisfactory investments in 
mines, the buyer should choose only steady dividend-payers 
which give 6 or 7 per cent. after allowing for writing-off 


the capital within the “life,” should purchase only after 
a long period of dullness, and should sell directly he can 
see a moderate profit. To buy speculative shares when the 
public is in a market boom is the height of folly. 
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Scortish RarLways. 

The three more important Scottish lines have oy 
declared their dividends for the half year ended Tuly Bist 
last, thus completing the list of announcements, The 
Glasgow and South-Western, like the little Highland and 
Great North of Scotland, is paying the same rate as at this 
time last year, namely, 24 per cent. on the Deferred stock 
The sum carried forward is increased by £400, although the 
traffic receipts for the half-year showed a drop of £15,099, 
Last year, however, the report showed that £12,000 was se 
aside to reserves, and as it is not customary in the dividend 
announcement to say how much has been set aside to special 
appropriations, the loss in net revenue cannot be agcer. 
tained. 

The Caledonian and North British rates are lower, 
but the reductions are not greater than was expected, 
The Caledonian dividend is at the rate of 3 per cent, 
against 34 per cent. last year, and as the Preferred 
Ordinary stock takes 3 per cent., the Deferred gets nothing, 
as compared with 4 per cent. last year. It is quite im. 
possible to analyse the Caledonian figures without the 
accounts, as, on the credit side of the account, it has 4 
rolling-stock-renewal account and a reserve fund, to which 
appropriations are made in good times from net revenue, 
On the other side, however, debit items amounting to nearly 
£120,000 represent overdrafts on future income, and every 
half-year varying amounts are charged to working expenses 
to liquidate the sum. The Caledonian, therefore, has plenty 
of scope for cutting net revenue to fit the circumstances, 
In spite of this, its dividend record is not regular. For 
1909 and 1910, nothing was paid on the Deferred, and for 
1910 and 1911, % per cent. for each year. The Preferred 
dividend, however, has not been reduced at any time, and 
it might be inferred from this that the policy of the director 
is to pay the Preferred dividend, and put aside as much a 
possible afterwards. The dividends put the yields on the 
Scottish railway stocks on the level shown below :— 


1912. Div. Yield. 

Highest. Lowest. Now. (Year) £4 4 

Caledonian Ord. . ” ... 8 76 804 3, 423 
* Prefd. Ord. i’ a 574 604 3 518 

» Defd. Ord. ... — ° 194 203 4 140 
Glasgow & S.-W. Prefd. Ord. 594 564 584 2 470 
. Defd. Ord. ... 45g 40, 435 28 619 
Grt. N. of Scotland Prefd. Ord. 59 574 584 3 5 63 
99 9 Defd. Ord. 204 18 18% 1 5 il 0 
Highland Ord. a , — 383 40 2; 51566 
North British Prefd. Ord. 65} 614 633 3 416 9 
» 9 Defd. Ord 33, 26, 2% %1 3880 


Caledonian Deferred is essentially a lock-up, since 
several years must elapse before the appropriations to 
through expenditure will wipe off the debits. Nevertheless, 
atonement for the past is steadily proceeding, and to those 
who do not mind accepting a very small return, a purchase 
of the stock will probably turn out very satisfactorily. 
The buyer would have to wait from five to ten years, but an 
improvement of 50 to 100 per cent. in capital value would 
be quite reasonable, as matters are at present proceeding, 
To pay 14 per cent. per annum on the Deferred in ten years 
requires an increase of £21,000 per annum in net revenue. 
The increase in gross receipts in the past ten years has been 
at the rate of £64,500 per annum, and prior charges have 
risen at the rate of £9,000 per annum recently. At a price 
of 30, Caledonians would yield just 5 per cent on a 1j pet 
cent. dividend. For the 5 per cent. investor, Caledonian 
Preferred is a good stock, for its security should improve. 

The low yield on Glasgow and South-Western 
Preferred is due to the larger margin for its dividend, and 
the high yield on the Deferred is in strong contrast t 
that on Caledonian or North British. The stocks of the 
smaller lines should not be overlooked. Great North of 
Scotland Preferred, for instance, returns 54 per cent., al 
its dividend record is very good. In the last five years, gr0% 
receipts show an average growth of £3,200 per annum, al 
from. charges, of less than £350 per annum. Highland 
Ordinary, too, yields 53 per cent., and in this case also, 
revenue has grown at a much greater rate than pmo 
charges. Highland 1897 and 1898 Preferences yield 43 Pt 
cent., but their amounts are very small, and they are not 
easily marketable, especially south of the Tweed. 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Siemens Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fioor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Wtreproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


' : Thackeray Hotel—‘* Thackeray, London. P 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—* Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, >» Latgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. 
lectric and Sea-water Baths. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


Ipgat, Restpznce. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


poy analiy BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guiness weekly. 


NEWL’ VLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. — 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 











Bracing air. 








Boarding Est. 





H. J. Preston. 


E. Ric heed, Manager. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 





EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’ . loading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 











GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Supanates, | W. Pearl. 





ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


igen ry 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon), 
ROYAL CASTL E FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


J. .T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres 
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MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 hole), 





Cee. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand 
Bascenan Vhalland 


MOFFAT. 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Dunmfries-shire. 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. 





Finest in Scotland. Gy 
Terms, from £2 19s. 6¢. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 


_maseage. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. 


Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 








Garage and stabli 
W. Dyer, Proprietor oan Msneger. ™ 











SLATEFORD. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill, 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drivos. Trams to City, a4, 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWK=REE’ 8 CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noon Teas. Tel. ff, 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. 
“‘ Kenworthys.”” Prospectus, Managerese. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. a 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, Bag . Overlooking Golf Link, 
icks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212 





Lounge, | 
Tel. 80. Wine 








Mrs. T. Newbitt 

















THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week’s issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features : —- 


IN THE FLOWER MOUNTAINS, 
a Traveller’s Experiences i in CHINA 
THE SPIRIT OF THE GAME, by HORACE 
HUTCHINSON. 

A Short Stery, SHOCK 1 TACTICS, by “ SAKI.” 
TOURING IN IRELAND, by V. HUSSEY-WALSH. 
MY CAT AND DOG TAKE A NIGHT OFF, 
by COULSON KERNAHAN. 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS ABOUT HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM. NEW NOVELS. 
PROBLEMS AND PRIZES. CORRESPONDENCE, 

“T-. CARTOONS. 
EVENTS OF 1 » OF THE ' _WEEK. 
16 PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. Sept. 7. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 




















NOTICE. ' 

Tue Natron is published weekly. Applications for 

copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. pen AnNuM. Foreicn, 30s. pen ANNUM 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Namios 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Editorial: Central 4511. 
“ Nationetta,”’ London. 





Telegrams : 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 Pace 
ae saan ej} 000 2 00 100 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 20% 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions eee 8d. per line. 
52 = one oe §=§s Gdns. gg 
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LECTU RES, etc, 





en 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 





The Michaelmas term begins on Thursday, October 3rd. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; 
for the Teachers’ Diploma, London, the Teachers’ Certificate, Cam- 
pridge, and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

§IX LABORATORIES are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN 
HYGIENE designed to furnish training for Women Factory and 
ganitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by students who are not 
taking other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students 
who desire it by a fully-qualified woman-teacher. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for sixty-eight Resident Students is provided, 
partly in the College, and partly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. In 
the course of the Session 1912-15 the College and Residence will be 
moved into the new buildings, which are being erected in the South 
Villa grounds. 

Full partioulars on application to the Principal at the College. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examination for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 

e. 
a are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
at ~~ Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
2%, and a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the 
Course bogewns in October, 1912, and for the Course beginning in 
913 


famney will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree 
or its equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 











sT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY of LONDON). 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 





SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORE in 

the subjects of the First Examination for Medical degrees of the 

University of London will commence on Oct. 1, 1912, and continue 

till July, 1913. 

Attendance on this class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole course, £21; or single subjects may be taken. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Entrance Scholarships in Science, of the value of £150, £75, 

5 respectively; an Entrance Scholarship in Arts of the value of 

£100; and the Jeaffreson Exhibition in Arts of the value of £50, will 

be offered for competition on Sept. 23, 1912. 

For further particulars apply to the Dean of the Medical School, 

8. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 

A handbook will be forwarded on application. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 








For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Mtss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
usisted by Miss M. MENN®LL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 








Headmaster - - - - CC, I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


(Seeeseeetetieinttieeeceereee 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house etands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospec- 
Wt, address: Principal, BRAOKENHURST, HivpumaD, Hasuemens, R.S.0. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


Country School for Girls. 


Sandy soil; 600 ft. above sea level. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Curriculum carefully 
arranged to suit individual needs. Preparation for University and 
other examinations. Healthy, out-door life; good riding and games. 
Systematic training given in Carpentry, Gardening, Nature Study, 
and Poultry-keeping, as well as in Domestic Work. 

Principal: MISS MARGARET KEMP. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 


TT ETTEN HALL 


r 
staffo Illustrated 
cotresé: Prospectus 
(Cea) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 














BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Preparatory House, ‘*‘ Elmshurst.” 
Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1869. 
Head Mistress: Miss B,. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 
The Autumn Term begins on September 25th. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 
Subject for 1912-13, ‘‘ Studies in Old Furniture and China”), Essay 
Class (subject for 1912-13, “‘An Elementiry Course on Psychology ”’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c 
The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 








Now Ready. The September 
* BOOK MONTHLY.” 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR, A Small-Talk at Large 
About Beoks, Authors, and Readers. 

THE “DROOD” MYSTERY. Extracts from an Unpublished 
Article by Andrew Lang- By Arthur Kekersley. 

“GRIMM!” The Centenary of the Famous Fairy Tales—By Julia 
Chesson. 

A LONDON LETTER. On Two Growing Book Markets over the 
Sea— By the Editor. 

SWORD AND PEN. Mr. Putnam's Experiences as a Prisoner of War. 

THE OUT-DOOR BOOK and the Pleasures of Reading “ Underneath 
the Bough ”"—By Norman Foerster. 

BOOKS OF THE DAY IN PORTRAIT AND PICTURE. 

SIX GOOD NOVELS. Washed Up in a Wet Summer--By C. E. 
Lawrence. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Noteworthy 
Publications of August with a Reviewing Commentary. 


THE PERIODICALS, Contents of some September Reviews and 
Magasines. 





Publishers; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & &., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Lendon. 

















A MEDICAL PLEA 


FOR THE 


INSURANCE ACT 


— we 


TWO GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. 


(Reprinted from “Tue Nation” of May 25th, June 1st 
and 8th, 1912. 


THE NATION PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Messrs. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE INDIAN SCENE. by J. A. Spenper. 
3s. 6d. net. 

‘ Mr. J. A. Spender records his impressions of a first journey to India, 

and endeavours to describe the outward aspect of things as they look 

to the Western eye. 


HENRIETTA MARIA. By Henrierra Haynes. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d net. 
This book describes the career and character of Henrietta Maria, the 
charming and unfortunate consort of Charles I. 


INSTINCT AND EXPERIENCE. By C. Lioyp Morcan, 
LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S., Professor of Psychology and Ethics in the 
University of Bristol. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The main purpose of the work is to advocate the doctrine that there 
is one science of nature, inclusive of inorganic, organic, and mental 
processes and products, in opposition to the teaching of supporters of 
vitalism and animism. 


CAMBRIDGE AND iTS STORY. By Arrnurr Gray. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIBLD, and 16 in 
monotone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The origin of the University is traced to the social, political, and 
intellectual conditions of England in the twelfth century, and the 
varying types seen in the constitution of the colleges are connected 
with the modifications in intellectual ideals introduced in successive 
periods, and the opportunity is taken of portraying the scenes and 
manners of academic life. 


THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P. H. 
DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Old Time Parson.” With 
24 Illustrations, of which 8 are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The author has recorded the part the squires played in the story of 
country life, their individuality, their prejudices, their sporting pro- 
clivities, their sense of duty, 
consolidation of village life, 
remarkable of their race. 
MEMORIES. By Sir 
7s. 6d. net. 
“ Personal gossip of excellent and entertaining quality.” 
—Daily News. 
many admirable 


Crown 8vo. 


and the stories of many of the most 


FREDERICK WEDMoRE. Demy 8vo, 


“In his agreeable manner, 
stories.’’—Evening Standard, 


BRITISH PLANT GALLS: A Classified Text-Book 
of Cecidology. By E. W. Swanton, Author of “ Fungi, and How to 
Know Them.” With a Preface by Sir JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, 
F.R.C.S., Sc.D., F.R.S. Illustrated with 32 Plates, 16 in Colour by 
M. K. SpirraL, 16 from Photographs, and 25 Diagrams in the text. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Wa rer JERROLD. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this volume appear the “ sayers of good things” from the times 
of Tarlton, Jonson, and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Gil- 
bert. The author has given brief biographies of the wits from Tudor 
times to the present as a setting for their sayings. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 
by G. R. Porter. A completely New Edition. 
HiRst. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

The new Progress of the Nation is a practically new book 
covering the last century of British progress in all branches of manu- 
factures, commerce, and finance. The work is edited by Mr. F. W. 
Hirst, Editor of the Economist. 


THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By B. 
SMITH, Secretary of the Yacht Racing Association, 
ERNEST DU BOULAY. With numerous I)lustrations. 
15s. net. 

a The book is unusually thorough, 
man’s bookshelf.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“This book is certainly the last word on yachting. 
readable and will be equally useful to the 
fessional.”—Athenxum. 


“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD BOOK. 
HARPSR. In 


four Volumes. With Maps. 
Ts. 6d. net 


Vol. II1Il.—EAST ANGLIA AND EAST MIDLANDS. 
“It is in every respect an invaluable work for the motoring or 
cycling tourist.”—Truth. 
“The book is an excellent one of its kind.”—Queen. 


THE VIGIL OF VENUS, and other Poems. 
“Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-CovUcH), Author of “ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s verse has dignity and beauty, and one 
is glad to read and keep his little book.”—Daily Express. 
“It is the work of one who is both poetry-lover and poet.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
RODIN. By Murir. CrotkowsKA. With 25 Illustrations: 
Demy 16mo, Gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


[Little Books on Art. 
FICTION. 
LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. 


E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This will make Mr. Lucas’s fourth noval, 
prefers to call his stories; and readers of the preceding three may 
find some old ac quaintances. The scene is again laid principally in 


London, and again an old company of types converse and have urbane 
adventures. 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Mitnz, Author of 
“The Day’s Play.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12. 
Among our younger humorists none has so quickly found his way to 
the hearts of readers as “A. A. M.,” of Punch, whose special gift and 
privilege it is to touch W ednesdays with irre sponsibility andfun. He 


ae now brought together a further collection of his contributions to 
unch, 


DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp BaGor, Author of 
“Donna Diana.” Crown 68vo, 6s. [September 12. 
The scene of Mr. Richard Bagot’s new novel is laid partly in England 
and partly in Italy. The story turns upon the double life led by a 
wealthy English landowner in consequence of the abduction in his 
more youthful days oft the daughter | of an old Italian house. 
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Pacex Street, 


METHUEN’S New Books 


CHARLES ‘THE GREAT. 
of “The Sheltered Woman,” &c. ‘Crown 8yo, 6s. [Septembe 
“Charles the Great’ is a very light comedy, and it theretore @ 
as a new departure for Mrs. H. H. Penrose. The book ig 
from cover to cover with mirth-provoking material. 
BURIED ALIVE. By ArNotp Bennett, Author of a 
hanger.” A new edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most fascinating books Arnold Bennett has 
written ’"—Dundee Advertiser 
“ Altogether a most enjoy able book.”’—Liverpool Post. % 
THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N. and A. M, Wa 
son. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The story of a motor tour in Scotland and many quests. The 
shows us a girl in search of her mother, who has her ownr 
not wishing to be found by a4 pretty grown-up daughter. 4A 
rl helps 


By Mrs. H. H. Pr 


search of some lost illusions is also here, and the g 

discover that thev are not illusions, but splendid truths, 4 

seekers are a woman in search of love, and her brother in 

materials for a novel. 

THE ROYAL ROAD. 
“Owd Bob.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Betioc Lownpes, Aut 
“The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Septe 

THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Grorcr Norman, Anti 
“Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Septen 


A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. By Manorie Bowen, Aw 
“IT Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Septe ‘ 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Anthe 
“The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second B 
“A charming and Interesting story, presented with rare 
skill."—Daily Telegraph. 
“The author has worked out her ethical problem with gress @ 
holding us wrapt in its development.’—Wesitminster Gazette. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE, 
OXENHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Ed 
By ‘‘The Golden Rose” the author means the Spirit of Rom 
Love—and all that pertains thereto. ‘The story tells how three 
typical English men—surgeon, artist, barrister—encounter it in 
fashion while tramping the High Alps, and follow it up each 
own peculiar way to his destined end. 
OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Avsanest, Author of 
Glad Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Ed 
“A pretty, interesting, eminently readable story.”—Daily Chro 
SALLY. By Dororuea Consume 5, Author of “Two Imp 
and Tinker.” Crown 8vo, [Second Ké 
A hunting novel of Irish life. * rhe scene is laid in the wilds off 
nemara, where a man suffering from melancholia starts huntiz 
the mountains and the bogs. A seaside lodge close to him is tak 
some strangers, and the plot of the book then turns on the i@ 
man, being “charmed from his loneliness by Sally Stannard. 
THE ANGLO- INDIANS. By Atice Perrin, Authe 
“The Charm.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Ed 
“We know no work of fiction which shows so fully the life of 


English rulers of India. A good novel inhabited bys 
people.”’—Times. 


“‘In these days a novel as genuine and thorough as this is ag 
as it is refreshing.”—Illustrated London News. 


LAMORNA, By Mrs. A. Sipcwick, Author of “ The Severi 
Crown 8vo, 6s. i 
*Unmistakably the work of a hand of cunning by Nature and 
More cunning by practice.”—Athenzxum., 


DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Riper, Aw 
“Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, an animated story of London = 
cerns a girl sent out to service by her stepmother. Her ad 
in her situations, her acquaintances, and the person to whom’ 
devoted are described in Mr. Pett Ridge’s brightest manner. 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Baitry, Author of “8 
and Treasure.” Crown 8vo, és. [Second 
In this novel Mr. H. C. Bailey tells a story of modern London. 
scenes are laid in poor middle-class life, in the wilds of jou 
and theoretical revolutionaries and business. 


THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Makxriorr 


“ Alise of Astra.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HER SERENE HIGHNESS. 


OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from her Life. 
RICHARD MaRSH. With Four Illustrations. — — 6s. 
eco 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Ginson, Aw 
‘The Heart of Desire.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Bi 

HAUNTING SHADOWS: Or, The House of T 

By M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second 

A WILDERNESS WOOING. By W. Victor Cook, 4 

of “Anton of the Alps.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second 
NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Orme Acnus. ¥ 

8vo, 6s. [Second 


A KINGDOM DIVIDED. By Davin Liste, Author of) 


Painter of Souls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IT HAPPENED IN SMYRNA. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
REMITTANCE BILLY. 
8vo, 6s. 
A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


Crown $8vo, 6s. 


HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. 0. Anvoxp, Author off 


Fiddler.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank SWINNERTON, 


of “The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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